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The  President 

The  Honorable  President  of  the  Senate 

The  Honorable  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Sirs: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  report  on  Export  Administration 
covering  the  second  and  third  quarters,  1975,  as  required  by  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended  (the  Act) . 

This  report,  the  first  to  be  submitted  on  a  semiannual  basis  as 
required  by  Public  Law  93-608,  is  the  112th  in  the  series. 

Chapter  2  of  this  report  is  the  accounting"  of  actions  taken  to 
expedite  the  processing  of  export  license  applications  that  is 
required  by  Section  5(d)  of  the  Export  Administration  Amend- 
ments of  1974  (Public  Law  93-500) . 

Also  included  in  this  report,  in  Chapter  5,  Security  Controls, 
under  the  heading,  "Consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Defense",  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  his  activi- 
ties under  the  Act. 


Respectfully, 


Elliot  L.  Richardson 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  first  report  on  U.S.  export  controls  to  be  issued 
semiannually  as  provided  by  Public  Law  93-608.  Henceforth,  the 
semiannual  reports  will  cover  the  periods  April  through  Septem- 
ber and  October  through  March. 

Section  411  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-618) 
called  on  the  President  to  establish  an  East-West  Foreign  Trade 
Board,  and  requires  that  Board  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  quar- 
terly report  on  trade  between  the  United  States  and  nonmarket 
economy  countries.  Accordingly,  the  information  on  East-West 
trade  promotion  activities  and  the  statistics  on  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  formerly  found  in  these  Export  Administration 
Reports  do  not  appear  in  this  issue  and  are  included  instead  in 
the  quarterly  report  of  the  East-West  Foreign  Trade  Board, 
which  is  available  from  that  Board,  c/o  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  (Trade,  Energy, 
and  Financial  Resources  Policy  Coordination),  Washington,  D.C. 
20220. 


CHAPTER  1 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

With  two  exceptions  the  Department  of  Commerce  authorizes 
exports  from  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  possessions 
either  by  issuing  specific  validated  licenses  or  by  establishing 
broad  general  licenses.  The  two  exceptions  that  require  neither 
validated  nor  general  licenses  are:  Exports  from  the  United 
States  to  its  territories,  and  most x  exports  to  Canada  for  con- 
sumption in  Canada. 

A  validated  license  is  a  formal  document  issued  to  an  exporter 
by  the  Department,  based  on  his  signed  application.  It  authorizes 
export  of  commodities  or  technical  data  within  the  specific  limita- 
tions of  the  document. 

A  general  license  is  a  broad  authorization  established  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  permit  certain  exports  under  speci- 
fied conditions.  Neither  the  filing  of  an  application  by  the 
exporter  nor  the  issuance  of  a  license  document  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  required.  The  conditions  for  use  of  each  general  license 
are  set  forth  in  the  "Export  Administration  Regulations,"  part 
371. 

For  export  control  purposes  all  foreign  destinations  (excluding 
Canada)  are  divided  into  seven  country  groups : 

Group    S Southern  Rhodesia. 

Group    T All  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere   (excluding-  Can- 
ada and  Cuba). 

Group    V All  countries  not  elsewhere  listed  (excluding  Canada) . 

Group    Q Romania. 

Group  W Poland. 

Group  Y Albania,    Bulgaria,    Czechoslovakia,    German    Democratic 

Republic,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Laos,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Outer  Mongolia,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Group  Z North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 

and  Cuba. 

A  listing  of  all  commodities  for  which  the  Bureau  of  East-West 
Trade  exercises  export  licensing  authority  may  be  found  in  the 
"Export  Administration  Regulations,"  Sec.  399.1,  commodity  con- 
trol list.  Based  on  the  census  schedule  B  numbering  system,  with 
which  most  exporters  are  familiar,  the  list  is  designed  to  facili- 

1  Other  than  (a)  helium  isotopically  enriched  in  the  helium-3  isotope;  (b)  certain  com- 
modities under  short  supply  control;  (c)  commodities  related  to  nuclear  weapons,  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  or  nuclear  testing;  (d)  devices  for  surreptitious  interception  of  wire  or  oral 
communications;  and  (e)  certain  technical  data.  See  "Export  Administration  Regulations," 
Sec.  370.3. 

2  Group  Y  was  revised  on  April  9,  1976,  to  include  Laos. 
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tate  the  determination  of  proper  controls  by  exporters.  It  identi- 
fies, for  each  listed  commodity  or  category,  the  destinations  that 
require  a  validated  export  license.  Commodities  may  be  exported 
under  general  license  (G-DEST)  to  destinations  (other  than 
Canada)  that  do  not  require  a  validated  license. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  through  its  Bureau  of  East- 
West  Trade,  exercises  control  over  all  exports  3  from  the  United 
States,  except: 

1.  Commodities  for  the  official  use  of,  or  consumption  by,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  commodities  for  general 
consumption  in  occupied  areas  under  their  jurisdiction  when  the 
transport  facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  used  to  carry  such 
shipments; 

2.  Commodities  exported  by  the  Department  of  Defense  pur- 
suant to  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954; 

3.  Arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  technical  data  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  certain  classified  information,  which  are  all 
licensed  by  the  Department  of  State; 

4.  U.S.  1-cent  coins  containing  bronze  (pennies),  which  are 
licensed  by  the  Treasury  Department; 

5.  Source  material,  by-product  material,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, and  facilities  for  the  production  or  utilization  of  special 
nuclear  material  (except  components  for  such  facilities,  which 
are  licensed  for  export  by  the  Bureau  of  East- West  Trade) , 
which  are  licensed  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
technical  data  relating  thereto,  which  are  licensed  by  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration ; 

6.  Vessels  (other  than  vessels  of  war),  which  are  licensed  by 
the  Maritime  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce  (vessels 
sold  by  the  Maritime  Administration  for  scrapping  abroad  also 
require  licensing  by  the  Bureau  of  East-West  Trade) ; 

7.  Natural  gas  and  electric  energy,  which  are  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission ; 

8.  Tobacco  seed  and  plants,  which  are  licensed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture; 

9.  Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs,  which  are  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice; 

10.  Endangered  species  of  fish  and  wildlife,  migratory  birds, 
and  bald  and  golden  eagles  or  any  part,  product,  egg  or  offspring 
thereof,  or  the  dead  body  or  parts  thereof,  whether  or  not  incor- 
porated into  a  finished  product,  which  are  licensed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 


;!  See  the  "Export  Administration  Regulations,"  Sec.  370.10. 


CHAPTER  2 

EXPEDITING  THE  PROCESSING  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Introduction 

Section  5(d)    of  the  Export  Administration  Amendments  of 

1974,  which  became  effective  October  29,  1974,  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  no  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act,  to  "include  in  a  quarterly  report  under  Section 
10  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  an  accounting  of 
actions  taken  to  expedite  the  processing  of  export  license  applica- 
tions as  required  under  Section  4(g)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969."    . 

Section  4(g)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  states 
that  "any  export  license  application  required  by  the  exercise  of 
authority  under  this  Act  to  effectuate  the  policies  of  Section 
3(1)  (B)  or  3(2)  (C)  shall  be  approved  or  disapproved  not  later 
than  90  days  after  its  submission.  If  additional  time  is  required, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  other  official  exercising  authority 
under  this  Act  shall  inform  the  applicant  of  the  circumstances 
requiring  such  additional  time  and  give  an  estimate  of  when  his 
decision  will  be  made." 

The  report  required  under  Section  10  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  was  changed  from  a  quarterly  to  a  semi- 
annual basis  by  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-608,  of  January  2, 

1975.  This  semiannual  report  covers  the  period  April  1,  1975, 
through  September  30,  1975,  and  the  following  special  report  is 
included  herein  in  compliance  with  Section  5(d)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Amendments  of  1974. 

Principal  Reasons  for  Processing  Delays 

The  Office  of  Export  Administration  currently  receives  from 
200  to  225  export  license  applications  per  working  day.  Approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  all  applications  are  processed  within  2 
weeks,  and  almost  90  percent  within  3  weeks.  Approximately  10 
percent  of  all  applications  represent  prospective  transactions  with 
Communist  destinations.  The  vast  majority  of  those  delayed  more 
than  3  weeks  are  Communist  destination  applications.  The  princi- 
pal reasons  for  the  delays  are  summarized  as  follows : 
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**  The  increasingly  complex  nature  of  the  commodities  pro- 
posed for  export; 

**  The  need  to  consult  widely  with  other  government  agen- 
cies; 

**  The  extreme  difficulty  of  devising  policy  guidelines 
sufficiently  explicit  to  permit  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
current  level  of  case-by-case  review  by  the  various  agencies 
involved ; 

**  The  shortage  of  personnel. 

Practically  all  applications  to  export  or  reexport  U.S.  goods  to 
Communist  destinations  involve  commodities  that  are  under 
international  (COCOM)  control.  In  most  instances,  these  com- 
modities have  significant  strategic  as  well  as  civilian  uses,  and 
there  appears  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Communist  countries  to  seek  to  obtain  from  United  States  firms 
these  high  technology  COCOM  controlled  commodities.  Advanced 
computers  are  a  case  in  point.  The  considerations  that  go  into  the 
licensing  of  such  systems  are  exceedingly  complex.  First,  all  the 
technical  parameters  must  be  examined  by  a  trained  technician  to 
ascertain  the  potential  capabilities  of  the  system.  These  must 
then  be  related  to  the  proposed  end  use.  Extensive  interagency 
consultation  takes  place.  In  many  instances  safeguards  must  be 
devised  to  minimize  the  risk  that,  once  in  place  in  the  Communist 
destination,  the  system  will  be  diverted  from  its  intended  civilian 
end  use  to  unauthorized  strategic  applications.  Such  safeguards 
can  be  complex  and  time-consuming  to  formulate.  Once  a  decision 
has  been  reached  to  approve  the  application,  our  COCOM  part- 
ners must  be  consulted.  Only  after  this  consultative  procedure  has 
"  been  completed  can  a  license  be  issued. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has  recently  been  receiving  appli- 
cations to  export  production  or  assembly  data  that  are  related  to 
commodities  under  internationl  (COCOM)  control.  Where  once 
these  applications  would  have  been  denied  immediately,  there  is 
now  recognition  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  approving  the  applications  if  it  is  possible  to 
substitute  data  (and  commodities,  e.g.,  production  equipment)  of 
a  lesser  or  non-strategic  significance  and/or,  in  some  instances, 
impose  conditions  that  will  mitigate  the  chance  that  the  data  or 
the  product  of  the  data  will  be  used  for  strategic  purposes. 
Again,  such  considerations  involve  other  agencies  and  necessitate 
time-consuming  consultations. 

The  requirement  that  the  Department  consult  with  other  agen- 
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cies  is  a  long-standing  legislative  mandate,  dating  back  to  1949, 
when  the  Export  Control  Act,  predecessor  to  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969,  became  law.  Until  1974,  the  Department 
sought  the  advice  of  the  other  interested  agencies  under  mutually 
agreed  referral  guidelines  or  when  a  particular  agency  requested 
that  it  be  consulted  on  a  specific  pending  application  of  which  it 
had  been  given  the  particulars  in  summary  form.  However,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act  of  1975, 
(Public  Law  93-365),  which  was  enacted  August  5,  1974, 
required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  review  all  applications  to 
export  to  the  "Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Romania,  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (East 
Germany) ,  and  such  other  countries  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  7^  .  .".  The  People's  Republic  of  China  was 
so  designated.  A  similar  requirement,  expanded  to  include  Yugo- 
slavia, was  subsequently  included  in  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  of  1974.  The  latter  Act  also  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  determine,  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  types  and  categories  of  transactions  he 
wished  to  review  and  which  he  did  not. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act  of  1975,  the  agencies  with  which  the 
Department  regularly  consulted  had  agreed  that  license  applica- 
tions involving  a  significant  number  of  commodities  could  be 
processed  without  case-by-case  interagency  consultation.  The 
immediate  effect  of  that  Act  was  to  cancel  this  arrangement. 
Thus,  an  increased  burden  was  placed  on  the  Commerce  techni- 
cians to  document  formally  their  analysis  of  each  proposed  Com- 
munist destination  application  for  review  by  DOD  and/or  by  all 
advisory  agencies.  This  documentation  includes,  as  a  minimum, 
the  following : 

a.  A  description  of  the  commodities  or  data  involved  and  the 
intended  end  use; 

b.  An  evaluation  of  the  strategic  significance  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction ; 

c.  The  foreign  availability  of  like  or  similar  commodities  or 
data; 

d.  The  licensing  history  of  past  applications  for  like  or  simi- 
lar commodities  or  data;  and 

e.  A  recommendation  for  approval  or  denial,  and  the  ration- 
ale supporting  the  recommendation. 
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While  the  Department  of  Defense  has  recently  informed  Com- 
merce that,  pursuant  to  the  Export  Administration  Amendments 
of  1974,  certain  types  and  categories  of  transactions  need  not  be 
referred  to  that  agency  for  review,  the  number  of  applications 
that  must  continue  to  be  referred  to  other  agencies,  including 
DOD,  remains  greater  than  before  enactment  of  the  DOD  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act  of  1975.  This  factor,  combined  with 
the  increasing  number  of  complex  applications  on  which  Com- 
merce desires  the  advice  of  the  other  agencies,  makes  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  devise  sufficiently  explicit  policy  guidelines  that 
would  permit  a  significant  reduction  in  the  number  of  applica- 
tions that  require  case-by-case  interagency  review.  Documenta- 
tion of  the  Commerce  technicians'  analysis,  distribution  of  the 
documents,  and  the  frequent  need  for  the  recipient  agencies  to 
seek  the  views  of  their  own  technicians  (sometimes  located  in 
cities  outside  the  Washington  area)  before  arriving  at  an  agency 
position  is  time-consuming. 

There  is  no  simple  solution  that  would  insure  the  processing  of 
all  applications  within  90  days  in  a  way  that  would  meet  the  sub- 
stantive requirements  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969, 
as  amended.  It  would  of  course  be  inappropriate  to  resolve  all 
complex,  time-consuming  questions  by  denial  of  the  license  appli- 
cation involved.  This  would  mean  that  a  number  of  transactions 
involving  dual  use  commodities  where  the  intended  use  is,  in  fact, 
in  the  civilian  sector  of  a  Communist  nation  would  not  be  con- 
summated. Such  action  would  needlessly  deprive  U.S.  firms  of 
business  and  would  run  counter  to  stated  policy  of  the  Act  that 
trade  is  to  be  encouraged  unless  contrary  to  national  security  or 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  Department  is  thus  obligated  to  apply  fully  the  criteria 
and  policies  of  the  law  before  either  approving  or  denying  the 
licensing  of  a  proposed  transaction.  A  decision  to  approve, 
arrived  at  in  haste,  would  run  the  risk  of  authorizing  an  export 
that  would  adversely  affect  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  A  decision  to  deny,  arrived  at  in  haste,  would  run  the  risk 
of  needlessly  restricting  U.S.  business. 

The  administrative  burdens  associated  with  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  applications  for  exports  to  Communist  destinations, 
including  the  increased  need  to  communicate  with  and  obtain  the 
advice  of  other  agencies,  has  fallen  on  a  small  group  of  techni- 
cians. These  burdens  have  increased  faster  than  the  ability  of  the 
Department  to  recruit  and  train  additional  technicians. 
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Steps  Taken  to  Reduce  Processing  Delays 

Set  forth  below  are  the  steps  that  have  been,  or  are  being 
taken  to  reduce  processing-  delays.  Some  of  these  have  not  been  in 
effect  long  enough  for  their  full  effect  to  be  felt. 

a.  The  Department  is  making  additional  personnel  available  to 
the  Office  of  Export  Administration  to  handle  the  increased  ana- 
lytical, documentary,  and  other  tasks  associated  with  the  intera- 
gency review  of  applications  for  export  to  Communist  countries. 
■  b.  A  computerized  retrieval  program  is  being  installed  that 
will  provide  a  readily  accessible  source  of  essential  information 
describing  U.S.  license  applications  (approved,  rejected,  and 
pending)  for  installation  of  computer  equipment  in  Communist 
countries.  Use  of  this  program  will  eliminate  much  of  the  manual 
searching  of  files,  and  accompanying  delay,  that  is  presently 
required  in  order  to  obtain  information  basic  to  the  making  of 
licensing  decisions. 

c.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  utilize  the  services  of  its  Institute  for  Computer  Sci- 
ences in  the  review  and  analysis  of  computer  export  transactions 
that  present  special  control  policy  problems  and  in  the  review  of 
export  controls  over  computers  in  general. 

d.  Various  government-industry  technical  advisory  committees, 
established  under  the  provisions  of  Section  5  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969,  have  been  requested  to  provide 
advice  with  respect  to  the  Department's  export  licensing  pro- 
cedures. The  Computer  Systems  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
has  a  formal  subcommittee  on  licensing  procedures  that,  among 
other  things,  is  studying  means  to  facilitate  the  presentation  to 
the  Department  of  technical  details  concerning  proposed  exports 
of  computer  systems  to  Communist  destinations.  Other  technical 
advisory  committees,  while  they  have  not  established  formal  sub- 
committees on  this  subject,  are  expected  to  respond  to  the  request 
for  advice  on  licensing  procedures  in  their  formal  reports  to  the 
Department. 

e.  A  tracking  and  status  retrieval  system  has  been  added  to  the 
Office  of  Export  Administration's  computer  program.  The  new 
system,  which  is  less  than  a  year  old  and  is  still  being  refined, 
shows  the  current  processing  status  of  each  pending  application, 
thereby  giving  Commerce  management  a  tool  to  use  in  identify- 
ing those  applications  that  are  not  being  processed  in  a  timely 
manner. 

f.  A  new  position,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of 
Export  Administration,  has  been  established  to  provide  the  Direc- 
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tor  with  the  means  to  identify  problem  cases,  to  anticipate  delays 
in  their  processing,  and  to  take  preventive  action. 

g.  A  special  task  group  has  studied  the  paper-flow  within  the 
Office  of  Export  Administration  that  is  involved  with  the  process- 
ing of  license  applications  and  has  made  recommendations  for 
simplifying  procedures  and  making  them  more  effective.  The 
Task  Group's  recommendations  are  currently  under  consideration. 

h.  Consultation  is  continuing  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  the  objective  of  reducing  still  further  the  types  and  catego- 
ries of  transactions  that  need  be  referred  to  that  agency  for 
review.  The  possibilities  for  expediting  consultation  with  other 
agencies  are  also  being  explored. 

i.  An  informal  working  group,  at  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary level,  has  been  formed  to  deal  with  policy  issues  related  to 
export  license  applications  and  other  matters  that  cannot  be 
resolved  at  the  senior  staff  (Operating  Committee)  level.  The 
intent  is  to  obtain  a  more  rapid  resolution  of  interagency  differ- 
ences than  could  be  obtained  by  the  scheduling  of  a  formal  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Export  Policy  ( ACEP)  meeting. 
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CHAPTER  3 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 

Country  Group  V  and  Z  Revised  x 

The  Export  Administration  Regulations  were  revised  by  delet- 
ing South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  from  Country  Group  V  and 
placing  them  in  Country  Group  Z.  In  addition,  the  description 
"Communist-controlled  areas  of  Vietnam"  in  Country  Group  Z 
has  been  revised  to  read :  "North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam." 

Clarification     of     Export     Licensing     Responsibilities     Regarding 
Watercraft  Exported  for  Scrap  2 

Watercraft  exported  for  the  purpose  of  scrapping,  dismantling, 
dismembering,  or  destroying  the  hulls  or  hulks  thereof  now 
require  export  authorization  from  both  the  Office  of  Export 
Administration  and  the  U.S.  Maritime  Administration  if  the 
vessel  is  intended  to  be  exported  to  Country  Group  S  or  Z.  Pre- 
viously, the  regulations  required  export  authorization  from  both 
the  Office  of  Export  Administration  and  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Administration  if  such  watercraft  were  destined  for  export  to  Q, 
W,  and  Y  destinations,  as  well.  Watercraft,  as  described  above, 
when  exported  to  destinations  other  than  those  in  Country  Group 
S  or  Z  now  require  specific  export  authorization  from  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Administration  only. 

Extension  of  Technical  Data  Licenses  2 

Technical  data  licenses  are  generally  valid  for  24  months.  They 
may  be  extended  for  an  additional  period  not  to  exceed  24 
months.  This  change  also  affects  authorizations  to  reexport  tech- 
nical data  or  to  export  the  products  thereof. 

Controls  on  Exports  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic   (East 
Germany)  Revised  3 

In  view  of  the  recent  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  East  Germany  and  the  United  States,  about  400  com- 


1  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  138,  of  May  15,  1975. 

2  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  139,  of  June  1,  1975. 
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modities  that  were  decontrolled  in  1966  for  other  Country  Group 
Y  destinations  (except  East  Germany)  have  now  been  decon- 
trolled for  East  Germany  as  well. 

Export  License  Application  Revised  3 

Form  DIB-622P  has  been  revised  to  simplify  export  license 
processing-  by  including  the  actual  export  license  document  in  the 
revised  application  form  and  establishing  a  single  numbering 
system  whereby  the  initial  case  number  becomes  the  license 
number  when  the  application  is  approved.  An  additional  copy  of 
the  application  has  been  included  in  the  revised  form  for  use  in 
entering  application  data  into  the  Department's  computerized 
tracking  system. 

Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  Provisions  4 

In  accordance  with  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and 
consistent  with  U.S.  policies,  the  Export  Administration  Regula- 
tions were  revised  to  notify  applicants  that  special  assurances 
must  be  obtained  by  the  U.S.  Government  from  the  consignee 
government  or  appropriate  international  organization  before  a 
license  is  issued  for  export  of  certain  nuclear  related  commodities 
to  a  non-nuclear  weapon  country  not  a  party  to  that  Treaty. 

Technical  Advisory  Committees 

The  government-industry  technical  advisory  committees  contin- 
ued active  work  program  schedules. 

The  Computer  Systems  Technical  Advisory  Committee  met  on 
April  8,  May  13  and  July  8.  Items  discussed  included  review  of 
the  past  year's  efforts,  including  reports  on  the  work  programs 
dealing  with  safeguards,  foreign  availability,  performance  char- 
acteristics and  licensing  procedures,  and  discussion  of  the  work 
programs  for  the  coming  twelve  months.  The  Performance  Char- 
acteristics and  Performance  Measurements  Subcommittee  of  the 
Computer  Systems  Technical  Advisory  Committee  met  on  April  1 
and  continued  review  of  work  programs  dealing  with  the  per- 
formance of  system  peripherals,  particularly  disc  files.  On  July  8, 
the  Director,  Office  of  Export  Administration,  approved  the 
renewal  or  establishment  of  the  following  four  subcommittees, 
authorized  under  the  terms  of  the  Computer  Systems  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  charter.  The  Licensing  Procedures  Subcom- 
mittee, initially  established  on  February  4,  1974,  was  formed  to 


3  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  140,  of  June  24  1975. 

4  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  143,  of  July  21,  1975. 
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review  the  procedural  aspects  of  Office  of  Export  Administration 
processing  of  export  license  applications  for  computer  systems 
and  recommend  areas  where  improvements  can  be  made.  A  meet- 
ing of  this  Subcommittee  was  held  on  September  10.  The  Hard- 
ware Subcommittee  was  established  on  July  8.  It  was  formed  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  Performance  Characteristics  and  Per- 
formance Measurements  Subcommittee,  The  Hardware  Subcom- 
mittee met  on  September  16.  The  Foreign  Availability  Subcom- 
mittee, established  on  July  8,  was  formed  to  ascertain  if  certain 
kinds  of  equipment  are  available  in  non-COCOM  and  Communist 
bloc  countries,  and  if  such  equipment  is  available,  then  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  is  technically  the  same  as  or  similar  to  the  U.S. -origin 
counterpart.  This  Subcommittee  held  its  first  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  The  Technology  Transfer  Subcommittee,  initially  estab- 
lished on  April  10,  1974,  was  re-established  to  examine  the 
impact  of  transferring  automatic  data  processing  technology  to 
Communist  destinations.  This  Subcommittee  held  meetings  on 
April  1  and  September  9. 

A  meeting  of  the  Computer  Peripherals,  Components  and 
Related  Test  Equipment  Technical  Advisory  Committee  was  held 
on  June  5.  At  this  meeting,  the  Committee  reviewed  what  had 
been  achieved  by  the  Committee  over  the  past  two  years  and  dis- 
cussed future  work  programs.  Current  controls  on  computer 
peripherals,  components,  and  related  test  equipment  were  also 
discussed. 

The  Semiconductor  Technical  Advisory  Committee  held  meet- 
ings on  April  30,  June  17  and  18,  and  August  20,  and  continued 
its  review  of  integrated  circuits. 

A  meeting  of  the  Telecommunications  Equipment  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  was  held  on  May  28.  Emphasis  was  placed 
on  work  programs  and  individual  tasks  for  the  next  2  years. 

The  Electronic  Instrumentation  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
held  meetings  on  May  6  and  September  11,  and  focused  on  a 
formal  report  to  the  Department  on  specific  instrument  groups. 

The  Numerically  Controlled  Machine  Tool  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  met  on  July  15.  Discussion  included  the  future  work 
programs  of  the  Committee:  (a)  Need  to  continue  current  work 
program  on  foreign  availability,  end  use  and  definitions,  and  (b) 
Need  for  new  work  programs  on  licensing  procedures,  technology 
transfer,  robot  systems  and  components.  On  July  15,  1975,  the 
Director,  Office  of  Export  Administration,  approved  the  establish- 
ment, or  renewal,  of  the  following  three  Subcommittees  of  the 
Numerically  Controlled  Machine  Tool  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
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mittee.  The  New  Technology  Subcommittee  was  established  to 
determine  the  impact  of  advanced  electronics  on  the  design  of 
numerically  controlled  systems.  The  Foreign  Availability  Subcom- 
mittee,  initially  established  on  July  10,  1973,  was  formed  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  foreign  capability  in  numerically  controlled 
technology.  The  Definitions  Subcommittee,  initially  established  on 
July  10,  1973,  was  formed  to  provide  universally  acceptable 
numerically  controlled  nomenclature  for  machine  tool  systems. 
The  Subcommittee  will  schedule  meetings  during  the  latter  part 
of  1975. 


CHAPTER  4 

BOYCOTT  REGULATIONS 

Section  3(5)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended,  states  that  "it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A)  to 
oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed 
by  foreign  countries  against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  (and)  (B)  to  encourage  and  request  domestic  con- 
cerns engaged  in  the  export  of  articles,  materials,  supplies,  or 
information,  to  refuse  to  take  any  action,  including  the  furnish- 
ing of  information  or  the  signing  of  agreements,  which  has  the 
effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  the  restrictive  practices  or  boy- 
cotts fostered  or  imposed  by  any  foreign  country  against  another 
country  friendly  to  the  United  States  .  .  ."  This  section  was 
originally  added  in  1965  to  the  predecessor  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949. 

The  Export  Administration  Regulations  require  that  exporters 
report  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  boycott-related  requests 
received  by  them  which  ask  them  to  take  any  action  or  furnish 
any  information  that  would  have  the  effect  of  furthering  or  sup- 
porting boycotts  or  restrictive  trade  practices.  A  response  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  firm  intended  to  respond  to  the  boycott- 
related  request  had  been  optional.  On  September  25,  1975,  how- 
ever, the  Export  Administration  Regulations  were  revised  to 
require  that  in  all  reports  submitted  on  or  after  October  1,  1975, 
exporters  would  be  required  to  indicate  whether  they  intended  to 
comply  with  the  request.1 

Early  in  the  second  quarter  of  1975,  the  Department  initiated 
an  intensive  publicity  campaign  to  reach  exporters  who,  through 
lack  of  knowledge  or  misunderstanding  of  the  Department's  regu- 
lations, were  not  reporting  the  receipt  of  requests  to  participate 
in  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts.  This  campaign,  plus 
press  accounts  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Department  against 


1  On  November  20,  1975,  the  regulations  were  further  amended  to  provide  that  (a)  in 
addition  to  exporters,  related  service  organizations  (banks,  freight  forwarders,  etc.)  receiving 
boycott-related  requests  must  report  directly  to  the  Department,  and  (b)  exporters  and  related 
service  organizations  may  not  comply  with  requests  that  would  have  the  effect  of  discriminat- 
ing against  U.S.  firms  or  citizens  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
See  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  149  for  further  details. 
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four  firms  that  were  fined  for  violating  .the  reporting  require- 
ments, resulted  in  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  reports 
filed  by  exporters  during  the  second  and  third  quarters.  In  con- 
trast to  the  First  Quarter  1975,  when  21  firms  filed  reports  cover- 
ing 149  transactions,  a  total  of  213  firms  filed  reports  covering 
2,112  transactions,  during  the  second  quarter,  and  304  firms  filed 
reports  covering  5,284  transactions  during  the  third  quarter.  Sta- 
tistics developed  from  the  reports  filed  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  are  summarized  below. 

SUMMARY  OF  BOYCOTT  INFORMATION  REPORTED  BY 
EXPORTERS  APRIL-SEPTEMBER   1975 

I.  Reports  of  Arab  requests  relating  to  specific  transactions. 

1.  Number  of  firms  reporting  requests  by  Arab   countries   re- 
lated to  the  boycott  of  Israel   517 

2.  Number  of  transactions  involved  in  reported  requests 7,396 

3.  Action  taken  by  firms  in  response  to  Arab  requests 
(by  transaction)  : 

will    comply   4,143 

will  not  comply 49 

not   decided    78 

no  reply   3,126 

total 7,396 

4.  Number  of  requests,  by  type :  1 

a.  Certification  that  exporter  has  no  subsidiaries  or  finan- 
cial interest  in  Israel 21 

b.  Certification  that  carrying  vessel  is  not  blacklisted 3,547 

c.  Certification  that  insurance  company  is  not  blacklisted 297 

d.  Certification  that  goods  are  of  pure  origin  of  the  export- 
ing state — 

e.  Certification  that  goods  are  not  of  Israeli  origin  and  con- 
tain no  material  of  Israeli  origin 5,714 

f.  Certification  that  West  German  reparations  for  Israel  are 

not  involved 106 

g.  Other 1 880 

Total    10,565 

5.  Number  of  requests,  by  type  of  document  in  which  request 
was  made:  2 

a.  Letter  of  credit 1,867 

b.  Certificate  of  origin 24 

c.  Purchase  order 743 

d.  Consulate  instruction 392 

e.  Bid  specification  125 

f.  Certificate  of  manufacture — 

g.  Commercial  invoice  132 


1  Some  reports  indicated  two  or  more  boycott  requests. 

2  Some  reports  indicated  two  or  more  documents  containing  requests. 
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h.    Cable — 

i.     Letter   13 

j.     Trade  opportunity 4 

k.    Sight  draft — 

1.     Import  regulation 2,638 

m.  Other 1,493 

Total    7,431 

II.    Reports  relating  to  Arab  questionnaires: 

1.  Number  of  firms  reporting  receipt  of  questionnaires 41 

2.  Number  of  questionnaires  reported 46 

3.  Actions  taken  by  firms  in  response  to  questionnaires: 

will  comply 14 

will  not  comply 5 

not  decided 6 

no  reply 21 

total 46 


III.  Other  reports. 

In  addition  to  the  requests  related  to  the  Arab  boycott  of 
Israel,  three  U.S.  exporters  reported  receipt  of  requests  from 
both  Indian  and  Pakistani  importers.  Two  exporters  reported 
requests  from  India  which  prohibited  the  use  of  Pakistani  insur- 
ance companies.  The  third  exporter  reported  a  request  from  Paki- 
stan which  prohibited  shipment  of  goods  originating  in  Israel, 
South  Africa,  Taiwan,  India  and  Rhodesia. 


CHAPTER  5 

SECURITY  CONTROLS 

Commodity  Licensing  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China 

Applications  Approved 

License  applications  for  commodities  valued  at  $103  million 
were  approved  for  export  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  1975.  The 
largest  dollar  volume  of  export  license  approvals  was  $42.3  mil- 
lion for  the  U.S.S.R.  Other  principal  approvals  were  $24.9  million 
for  Poland,  $15.0  million  for  Czechoslovakia,  $9.9  million  for 
Romania  and  $4.7  million  for  Hungary. 

The  most  significant  commodity  approvals  (in  millions  of  dol- 
lars) covered  electronic  computing  equipment,  $28.5  for  the 
U.S.S.R.,  $9.7  for  Poland,  $7.2  for  Czechoslovakia,  $3.7  for  Hun- 
gary, and  $3.6  for  Romania;  transport  equipment,  $9.1  for 
Poland;  nonmilitary  aircraft  and  parts,  $7.5  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
$5.5  for  Romania;  magnetic  recorders  and  parts,  $6.0  for  Czech- 
oslovakia, $3.9  for  Poland,  and  $3.1  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

Applications  Denied 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1975,  license  applica- 
tions for  export  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  of  commodities  valued  at  $1,332,889  were  denied  for  rea- 
sons of  national  security.  The  majority  of  these  applications, 
valued  at  $1,332,593,  involved  commodities  under  international 
COCOM  security  export  control.  COCOM-controlled  commodities, 
even  though  produced  in  the  Free  World,  are  deemed  not  freely 
available  to  Eastern  Europe  or  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
because  they  are  subject  to  uniform  controls  enforced  by  the 
COCOM  governments.  The  remainder,  valued  at  $296,  was  under 
unilateral  United  States  control  and  was  an  application  for 
export  of  a  sapphire  square  plate  destined  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  which 
was  denied  because  of  its  potential  for  strategic  military  applica- 
tions. 
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Temporary  Exports  Approved 

License  applications  for  commodities  valued  at  $23.8  million 
were  approved  for  temporary  export  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  most  significant  commodity  approvals  covered  electronic 
computing-  equipment  totaling  $11.7  million,  of  which  $6.3  million 
was  licensed  for  temporary  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Licenses  total- 
ing $9.1  million  were  issued  for  temporary  sojourn  of  nonmili- 
tary  aircraft  and  accessories  during  this  period.  The  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  each  accounted  for  $4  million 
of  this  total. 

Temporary  Exports  Denied 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  1975,  license  applications 
for  temporary  exports  valued  at  $72,642  were  denied  for  ship- 
ments to  Eastern  Europe.  All  were  under  international  COCOM 
security  export  control. 

Technical   Data   Licensing    to   Eastern    Europe    and    the    People's 
Republic  of  China 

The  Department  approved  100  applications  for  the  export  of 
unpublished  and  unclassified  technical  data  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  This  compares  with  72 
approvals  in  the  previous  6-month  period,  and  82  in  the  second 
and  third  quarters  of  1974.  No  applications  were  denied  during 
this  reporting  period. 

Also,  the  Department  approved  seven  licenses  for  the  export  of 
technical  data  to  permit  the  filing  of  foreign  patent  applications 
— one  for  Czechoslovakia,  three  for  Hungary,  and  three  for  the 
U.S.S.R. 

CONSULTATION  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Section  4(h)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended,  requires  review  by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  appli- 
cations to  export  goods  or  technology  to  all  Communist  countries. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  is  authorized  to  determine  the  types  and  categories  of 
transactions  to  be  reviewed. 

During  the  period  from  April  through  September  1975,  the 
Department  of  Defense  completed  its  review  of  1205  applications. 
Of  these,  153  were  considered  in  the  interagency  Operating  Com- 
mittee,   of   which   the    Defense   Department    is    a    participating 
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member,  and  another  328  were  reviewed  under  agreed  bilateral 
arrangements  between  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Defense  that  predate  Section  4(h).  The  remaining  724  applica- 
tions were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  solely  as  a 
result  of  Section  4(h)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act.  In  each 
case  the  Commerce  and  Defense  Departments  concurred  in  the 
licensing  action.  No  referrals  to  the  President  were  necessary. 
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Table  1. — Dollar  Value  of  Commodity  License  Applications  Processed,  Li- 
censes Issued,  and  Actual  Exports  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Quarterly,   1963-Third  Quarter  1975 

[Thousands   of  dollars] 


Quarter 


Applications 
processed  1 

Licenses 
issued  1 

Actual 
exports  - 

11,258 
17,319 
20,146 
95,309 

9,860 
19,467 
19,467 
93,178 

21,365 
65,186 
26,378 
53,753 

339,687 
27,303 
17,858 
32,258 

334,328 
26,985 
13,769 
30,989 

158,010 

107,301 

38,587 

35,683 

35,229 
30,950 
40,787 
43,145 

■  34,856 
28,191 
39,006 
41,328 

■ 

25,253 
39,059 
24,214 
51,383 

47,000 
43,403 
35,553 
30,848 

46,049 
41,601 
34,967 
30,503 

56,458 
45,457 
35,994 
59,828 

42,384 
26,046 
23,426 
27,606 

41,961 
24,523 
23,130 
27,245 

70,916 
45,709 
36,304 
43,049 

37,437 
49,074 
38,922 
42,644 

37,237 
44,108 
36,827 
42,386 

55,150 
49,194 
50,046 
62,453 

37,618 

102,234 

44,719 

62,501 

36,463 
33,553 
44,566 
61,525 

39,349 
63,269 
62,508 
84,163 

73,353 
97,638 
33,589 
56,916 

73,137 
97,067 
33,118 
55,950 

91,462 

84,407 

77,311 

100,140 

52,657 
119,865 
206,899 
970,776 

51,327 
119,001 
206,476 
967,718 

114,557 
88,250 
85,583 
95,563 

435,609 

270,293 

97,511 

140,673 

432,501 

269,433 

96,910 

139,838 

158,803 
123,809 
224,697 
365,711 

129,637 
32,960 

477,095 
38,937 

129,198 
32,872 

477,039 
•36,777 

506,610 
642,242 
671,055 
670,756 

31,515 
35,723 
32,957 
34,692 

25,419 
26,421 
26,680 
32,204 

725,625 
559,509 
488,954 
464,972 

56,176 
104,376 

49,894 
102,992 

618,081 
1,200,092 

1963: 

First  quarter 

Second   quarter   

Third   quarter 

Fourth   quarter 

1964: 

First  quarter 

Second    quarter   

Third   quarter   

Fourth  quarter 

1965: 

First  quarter 

Second    quarter   

Third   quarter 

Fourth   quarter 

1966: 

First  quarter 

Second    quarter   

Third   quarter 

Fourth   quarter 

1967: 

First  quarter 

Second    quarter   

Third   quarter 

Fourth  quarter 

1968: 

First  quarter 

Second    quarter   

Third   quarter 

Fourth  quarter 

1969: 

First  quarter 

Second   quarter   

Third   quarter   

Fourth   quarter 

1970: 

First  quarter 

Second    quarter   

Third   quarter   

Fourth   quarter 

1971: 

First  quarter 

Second    quarter   

Third   quarter   

Fourth   quarter 

1972: 

First  quarter 

Second   quarter3 

Third   quarter 

Fourth   quarter 

1973: 

First  quarter 

Second   quarter   

Third   quarter 

Fourth   quarter 

1974: 

First  quarter 

Second   quarter   

Third    quarter 

Fourth  quarter 

1975: 

First  quarter 

Second   and  third  quarters 


1  Beginning  with  the  second  quarter  1967,  "Applications  Processed"  and  "Licenses 
Issued"  no  longer  include  applications  and  licenses  for  temporary  exports,  e.g.,  trade 
fair  exhibit,  demonstration,  or  testing. 

2  Actual  exports  include  shipments  under  validated  licenses,  some  of  which  were  issued 
during  the  quarter  and  others  in  previous  quarters,  as  well  as  shipments  under  general 
licenses. 

3  Beginning  with  the  second  quarter  1972,  figures  in  all  three  columns  include  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Prior  quarters  reflect  licensing  and  exports  for  Eastern  Europe 
only. 
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Table  2 — Commodities  Licensed  for  Export  to  East  European  Destinations 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  during  the  Second  and  Third  Quarters 
1975  * 


Country  and  commodity 


Value  in 
dollars 


Country  and  commodity 


Value  in 
dollars 


All  East  European  countries 
and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China    102,991,860 

Albania: 

Magnetic   tape    456,643 

Magnetic    recording 

equipment     526,392 

Total    983,035 

Bulgaria: 

Organic   chemicals 827 

Chemical    preparations 245 

Integrated     circuits    250,000 

Transistors     2,602 

Communications 

equipment     7,739 

Oscilloscopes    11,848 

Electronic   test 

instruments     453 

Electric    motors    1,750 

Magnetic   tape    309,450 

Magnetic     recorders     and 

parts    430,704 

Electronic    computing 

equipment     1,178,455 

Total      2,194,073 

Czechoslovakia: 

Textiles    3,896 

Organic    chemicals    58,052 

Alpha-olefins    (organic 

Chemicals) 311,500 

Resins    and    plastics    425 

Chemical    preparations 12,400 

Communications 

equipment   515,852 

Electron   tubes   8,508 

Horizontal    situation 

indicator    57,645 

Oscilloscopes    and 

accessories    333,616 

Radio    spectrum    analyzers  44,025 

Aircraft  instruments 6,405 

Electronic   test 

instruments     261 

Lasers   and   accessories 100,464 

Magnetometer    parts 770 

Photographic    film    1,482 

Ferrite    core    samples 17 

Magnetic    tape     355,789 

Magnetic    recorders    and 

parts    5,957,635 

Electronic  computing 

equipment   7,185,428 

Bacteria    354 

Total      14,954,524 

German  Democratic  Republic 
(East  Germany): 

Chemical   woodpulp 385,526 

Organic    chemicals    8,320 

Inorganic    chemicals    4,605 

Textiles    1,606 

Resins    880 

Chemical     preparations 3,856 

X-ray  system 

w/accessories    5,663 

Communications 

equipment   1,628 

Cessium    beam   tube    4,500 

Underwater   detection 

equipment     1,790 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Quartz    crystals    

Amplifiers     

Integrated    circuits   

Magnetic    tape     

Magnetic    recorders    and 

parts    

Electronic   computing 

equipment      

Bacteria    

Total      

Hungary: 

Insecticide    

Lubricants    

Organic    chemicals    

Chemical     preparations 

Resins    and    plastics    

Electronic    chokes    

Communications 

equipment   

Photographic    film    

Integrated    circuits    

Electronic    devices    

Oscilloscopes      

Lasers   and    accessories 

Electronic   test 

equipment     

Magnetic    tape     

Magnetic    recorders    and 

parts    

Electronic   complting 

equipment     

Bacteria     

Total      

People's    Republic    of   China: 

Organic    chemicals    

Electro-medical 

apparatus    

Radio    spectrum 

analyzers    

Integrated    circuits    

Flight    instrument 

systems    

Aircraft    engines    

Television    transmission 

equipment    

Spectrometer 

w/accessories    

Magnetic   tape . 

Magnetic    recorders    and 

parts    

Electronic    computing 

equipment     

Total    

Poland: 

Lubricants    

Lithium    fluoride 

dosimeters     

Inorganic    chemicals    

Isobutyl    benzene    

Fluorocarbon    (organic 

chemicals)     

Chemical    preparations 

Resins  and   plastics 

Textiles    

Nonferrous    metals     

Semiconductor   manufactur- 
ing   equipment    

Communications 

equipment     


250 
1,175 

194 
5,726 

66,440 

711,836 
10 


1,204,005 

264,600 

930 

59,014 

20,384 

547 

1,086 

7,950 
17,547 
27,742 

1,149 
54,373 
29,212 

10,066 
464,140 

103,234 

3,663,261 
400 

4,725,635 


74,270 

38,935 

20,305 
481 

•  1,045 
500,000 

132,885 

230,795 
51,423 

196,931 

613,670 
1,860,740 

521 

•  100 
51,677 
26,656 

280,000 

45,607 

1,413 

30 

289 

3,319 

220,928 
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Table  2 — Commodities  Licensed  for  Export  to  East  European  Destinations 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  during  the  Second  and  Third  Quarters 
1975  1 — Continued 


Country  and  commodity 


Value  in 
dollars 


Country  and  commodity 


Value  in 
dollars 


Poland — Continued 
Radio   spectrum 

analyzers    23,306 

Gravity    meters    14,714 

Transport    equipment    9,140,000 

Oscilloscopes 

w/accessories    119,836 

•    Electronic     capacitors     110,839 

Photographic    film    674 

Transistors     44,053 

Integrated     circuits    6,150 

Lasers   and    accessories 102,537 

Amplifiers     498 

Electronic   test 

equipment   87,279 

Semiconductor    devices 7,782 

Numerical    control 

equipment     14,529 

Magnetic   tape    957,129 

Magnetic  recorders  and 

parts    3,913,162 

Electronic  computing 

equipment     9,723,120 

Bacteria    52 

Total      24,896,200 

Romania: 

Inorganic     chemicals     162,091 

Ball     bearings    412 

Pumps 8,976 

Integrated    circuits    22,735 

Potentiometers   31,264 

Oscilloscopes  and 

accessories    48,807 

Distance    measuring   equip- 
ment  parts   668 

Padio   spectrum 

analyzers     8,221 

Semiconductor   manufactur- 
ing   equipment    85,461 

Electronic    test 

equipment   23,163 

Lasers   and   accessories 25,234 


Communications 

equipment     115,209 

Electron    tubes    and 

devices     1,518 

Amplifiers     8,940 

Nonmilitary    aircraft   and 

parts    /  5,500,000 

Magnetic   tape    1  171,169 

Magnetic    recorders    and 

parts    J  58,362 

Electronic    computing 

equipment   3,634,018 

Total    9,906,248 

U.S.S.R.: 

Lubricants    12 

Chemical    preparations 70,910 

Textiles      870,250 

Organic    chemicals    96,863 

Resins  and   plastics 403 

Wire   and   cable   1,057 

Nonmilitary  aircraft 7,500,000 

Gyrocompass    and 

accessories    16,000 

Communications 

equipment     163,039 

Nonelectric    machinery 352,500 

Magnetometers     46,100 

Underwater    detection 

equipment   97,977 

Semiconductor    devices 255 

Electronic   test 

equipment 29,338 

Oscilloscope    and 

accessories    88,605 

Lasers   w/accessories 999,556 

Magnetic    tape    369,128 

Magnetic  recorders  and 

parts    3,109,916 

Electronic   computing 

equipment   28,455,450 

Bacteria    41 

Total    42,267,400 


1  Prior  to  the  second  quarter  1967,  commodities  licensed  for  temporary  export  such  as 
demonstration  at  a  trade  fair,  were  included  in  this  table.  Beginning  with  the  second  quarter 
1967,  commodities  licensed  for  temporary  export  are  excluded  from  this  table  and  are 
listed  in  Table  3. 
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Table  3 — Commodities  License  for  Temporary  •  Export  to  East  European 
Destinations  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  during  the  Second  and 
Third  Quarters  1975  1 


Country  and   commodities 


Value  in 
dollars 


All    East    European    countries   and 
the    People's    Republic    of 
China    23,753,783 

Albania:  NIL 
Bulgaria: 

Electronic   computing 

equipment 40,375 

Czechoslovakia: 

Oscilloscope     4,000 

Numerical   control   machin- 
ing  center   39,790 

Electronic    test 

equipment    8,741 

Communications 

equipment    16,475 

Electronic    computing 

equipment    1,700,560 

Total    1,769,566 

German  Democratic  Republic 
(East  Germany): 

Magnetic   recorders   and 

parts    152,750 

Electronic  computing 

equipment    80,000 

Total      232,750 

Hungary: 

Laser    2,090 

Communications 

equipment    10,996 

Electronic  computing 

equipment   450,239 

Total      463,325 

People's   Republic   of  China: 

Helicopters     4,000,000 

Electronic   computing 

equipment    4,490 

Magnetic    recorders   and 

parts      211,080 

Total    4,215,570 

Poland: 

Oscilloscope     ,4,000 

Lasers  and 

accessories    200,076 


Country  and   commodities 


Value  in 
dollars 


Electro-medical 

apparatus     37,975 

Nonmilitary  aircraft 

w/accessories     1,181,020 

Control  data  field  tester  ___  1,181,020 
Electronic  computing 

equipment    1,290,345 

Total    2,716,916 

Romania: 

Communications 

equipment    4,628 

Integrated    circuits    2,650 

Electro-medical 

apparatus     45,000 

Magnetic   recorders  and 

parts    117,441 

Electronic  computing 

equipment      403,076 

Total    572,795 

U.S.S.R.: 

Oscilloscope     5,125 

Electro-optical  device 8,820 

Nonmilitary    aircraft    3,930,000 

Electronic  test 

equipment      50,133 

Lasers  and 

accessories    1,696,134 

Numerical  control 

equipment    83,000 

Communications 

equipment      52,310 

Magnetic  recorders  and 

parts    69,550 

Electronic   computing 

equipment     6,290,041 

Total    12,185,113 

Multiple   East  European   Destinations: 

Oscilloscopes 13,458 

Communications 

equipment    21,600 

Lasers   and    accessories 63,945 

Electronic  test 

equipment      34,482 

Magnetic  Tape   599 

Electronic  computing 

equipment    1,423,289 

Total    21, 557, 373 


1  Prior  to   the    second    quarter   1967,   commodities   for  temporary  export   such   as   demon- 
stration at  a  trade  fair  were  included  in  Table  2. 

2  Includes    all    commodities    licensed    for   temporary   export    for   demonstration,    testing   or 
exhibition    in    more  than   one    East   European   country  during  the   reporting   period. 
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Table  4 — Exports  of  Technical  Data  Approved 

Exports  of  technical  data  relating  to  the  commodities  and  proc- 
esses indicated  for  each  of  the  following"  countries  were  approved 
during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1975. 

Bulgaria 

Manufacture  of  impact  line  printers 

Production  of  protein 

Hotel  design 

Production  of  polypropylene 

Production  of  detergent  alkylate 

Production  of  polyester  yarn 

Manufacture  of  dental  laboratory  and  professional  instruments 

Construction  and  operation  of  linear  alkyl  benzene  plant 

Recovery  of  isobutylene 

Acrylic  fiber  production 

Czechoslovakia 

Operation  of  core  memories 
Glass  tubing  end  formers 
Production  of  cyclohexanone 
Manufacture  of  pumps  and  motors 
Production  of  isobutane 

German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany) 

Refining  aluminum  metal 

Removal  of  carbon  dioxide  from  synthesis  gas 

Pharmaceutical  manufacture 

Operation  of  core  memories 

Manufacture  of  parts  for  line  printers 

Manufacture  of  laundry  presses 

Slidable  gates  used  in  the  steel  industry 

Manufacture  of  glassmaking  equipment 

Production  of  material  handling  equipment 

People's  Republic  of  China 

Desulf  urization  and  dehydration  of  natural  gas 

Ethanol  production 

Pharmaceutical  production 

Production  of  synthetic  rubber  and  latex 
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People's  Republic  of  China — Continued 

Removal  of  hydrogen  sulfide  and  carbon  dioxide  from  natural  gas 
Natural  gas  treatment  and  liquefication 
Quotation  for  aircraft  engines 

Poland 

Manufacture  of  glass-making  equipment 

Veterinary  medicine 

Polyester  fiber  production 

Manufacture  of  sewing  machines 

Petroleum  refining 

Removal  of  carbon  dioxide  from  reformer  gas 

Construction  of  gas  holder 

Penicillin  production 

Petrochemical  processes 

Manufacture  of  building  materials 

Pharmaceutical  production 

Hydrogen  peroxide  production 

Vitamin  C  production 

Manufacture  of  pumps  and  motors 

Production  of  vinyl  chloride 

Manufacture  of  light  aircraft  landing  gear 

Gas  flaw  probe 

Manufacture  of  machine  tools 

Construction  of  residue  disposal  system 

Fluorocarbon  plant 

Manufacture  of  carbon  black 

Aircraft  engines 

Romania 

Design  and  control  of  new  chemical  plant 

Production  of  polyethylene  and  polypropylene 

Refining  of  stainless  steel 

Production  of  acetic  acid 

Manufacture  of  tractor  transmissions  and  torque  converters 

Petroleum  refining  and  petrochemical  processes 

Manufacture  of  locomotive  parts 

Manufacture  of  building  materials 

Detergent  alkylate  production 

Benzene  production 

Butadiene  production 

Gas  storage  facility 

Manufacture  of  bearings 
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U.S.S.R. 

Electric  power  generation 

Manufacture  of  thyristors 

Computer  software  to  provide  a  control  for  aircraft  spare  parts 

Polypropylene  production 

Wire  enamel  production 

Orthoxylene  and  paraxylene  production 

Production  of  terephthalic  acid 

Dry  whey  obtained  from  cheese 

Production  of  acrolein  and  acrylic  acid 

Desulf urization  of  fuel  oil 

Manufacture  of  hand-held  electronic  calculators 

Manufacture  of  painting  and  phosphatizing  solutions 

Removal  of  carbon  dioxide  from  gas 

Production  of  gas  probe 

Semisubmersible  drilling  vessel 

Cutter  manufacturing  facility 

Steam  condensers 

Manufacture   of  structural   metal   parts   by   powder   metallurgy 

processes 
Production  of  titanium  trichloride 
Aluminum  chloride  production 
Manufacture  of  non-stick  cookware 
Chemical  reduction  of  sulfur  dioxide 
Production  of  magnets 
Design  of  natural  gas  plant 
Manufacture  of  valves 

Multiple  East  European  Countries 

Manufacture  of  heat  exchangers 
Manufacture  of  building  materials 


CHAPTER   6 

FOREIGN  POLICY  CONTROLS 

CUBA 

Modifications  of  Restrictions  on  Exports  to  Cuba 

On  July  29,  the  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  adopted  a  resolution  that  allows  each  member 
state  to  determine  for  itself  the  nature  of  its  economic  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Government  of  Cuba.  In  accordance  with 
this  action  by  the  OAS,  the  United  States  has  modified  certain 
aspects  of  its  denial  policy  toward  Cuba  that  affect  other  coun- 
tires.  Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Commerce  generally  will 
consider  favorably,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  requests  for  authori- 
zation for  the  use  of  an  insubstantial  proportion  (20%  or  less)  of 
U.S. -origin  materials,  parts,  or  components  in  nonstrategic  prod- 
ucts made  in  third  countries  and  destined  for  Cuba,  where  local  law 
requires,  or  policy  in  the  third  country  favors,  trade  with  Cuba. 

The  Commerce  Department  also  changed  its  bunkering  regula- 
tions by  removing  the  validated  license  requirement  for  the  bunk- 
ering in  the  United  States  of  third  country  vessels  engaged  in 
Cuban  trade. 

Licenses 

During  the  6-month  period,  licenses  and  reexport  approvals 
valued  at  $424,586  were  issued  for  shipments  to  Cuba.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  following:  Gift  parcels  valued  at  $315,000  sent  to 
Cuban  individuals  by  U.S.  relatives  or  friends;  $75,000  of  auto- 
mobile maintenance  parts  approved  for  reexport  to  Cuba  by  a 
foreign  auto  manufacturer  using  U.S.-origin  parts  and  compo- 
nents in  his  vehicles;  $34,108  to  the  Pan  American  Health  Orga- 
nization for  materials  to  support  its  health  programs;  and  $476 
for  auto  parts  to  be  used  in  vehicles  of  diplomatic  missions 
accredited  to  Cuba.  In  addition,  several  approvals  were  given  for 
the  temporary  export  by  the  news  media  of  photographic,  record- 
ing, and  other  equipment  for  use  in  connection  with  news-gather- 
ing activities. 
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CHAPTER  7 

SHORT  SUPPLY 

Summary 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1975,  crude  oil  and 
energy-related  petroleum  products  continued  under  short  supply 
export  controls,  with  the  export  quotas  for  petroleum  products 
being  allocated  in  general  to  companies  with  a  history  of  partici- 
pation in  this  trade.  During  the  reporting  period,  documentation 
upon  which  these  allocations  were  based  was  being  audited  by  the 
Department  for  necessary  readjustments  in  the  distribution  of 
export  quota  shares. 

Nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  fertilizers  also  continued  to  be  sub- 
ject to  export  monitoring  during  the  period,  although  the  supply 
of  both  materials  has  eased  somewhat  during  the  past  six  months. 

Due  in  part  to  the  worldwide  recession,  a  departmental  review 
of  articles,  materials  and  supplies  essential  to  the  domestic  econ- 
omy failed  to  reveal  supply  or  inflationary  price  problems  attrib- 
utable in  significant  measure  to  export  demand. 

To  assure  full  compliance  with  the  1974  amendments  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  a  formalized  procedure  was 
instituted  for  the  regular  identification  of  articles,  materials,  and 
supplies  potentially  subject  to  short  supply  problems,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  assessments  and  recommendations  as  to  whether 
the  monitoring  or  control  of  these  items  is  warranted. 

Consultations  on  short  supply  export  controls  and  monitoring 
policy  were  held  with  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Office  of  Fuels  and  Energy  of  the 
Department  of  State,  and  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Consultations  were  also  undertaken  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  grain  and  animal  feed  supply  and  demand  sit- 
uation in  both  domestic  and  world  markets.  These  consultations 
included  discussion  of  the  substantial  sales  during  the  summer  of 
1975  of  wheat  and  feedgrains  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Eastern 
European  countries,  and  the  probable  effect  upon  the  domestic 
economy  and  price  levels  of  such  sales.  Finally,  additional  consul- 
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tations  were  held  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  regard 
to  the  statutorily  required  analysis  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(presented  below)  of  the  supply/demand  and  price  situation 
domestically  and  worldwide  of  those  agricultural  commodities 
being  monitored  by  USDA  under  Section  812  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended  in  1973.  In  general,  these  consultations 
revealed  that  domestic  production  and  stocks  of  wheat,  feedgrains 
and  soybeans  were  sufficient  to  cover  both  domestic  needs  and 
exports  at  a  level  well  above  that  of  last  year,  including  the 
supplying  of  a  significant  portion  of  the  Soviet  Union's  estimated 
needs.  Available  supplies  of  rice  and  cotton  are  well  in  excess  of 
anticipated  demand. 

PETROLEUM  AND  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

Licensing  System 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1975,  the  export  of 
crude  oil  and  energy-related  petroleum  products  to  all  foreign 
destinations  continued  to  be  subject  to  a  validated  license  require- 
ment under  rules  that  were  generally  the  same  as  those  in  effect 
during  previous  quarters.1 

Announced  export  quotas  for  gasolines,  gasoline  blending 
agents,  distillate  and  residual  fuel  oils,  jet  fuel  and  kerosene, 
butane,  propane,  and  natural  gas  liquids,  continued  to  represent 
95  percent  of  overall  permissible  exports,  with  the  remaining  5 
percent  of  the  quota  for  each  commodity  group  reserved  for  con- 
tingencies. Individual  product  quotas  are  subdivided  by  country 
in  order  to  preserve  historic  trading  patterns. 

Exporters'  shares  of  country  quotas  are  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  their  past  participation  in  this  export  trade  during  a  base 
period  prior  to  the  announcement  of  controls.  The  base  period  for 
calculating  exporters'  shares  of  the  country  quotas  for  butane, 
propane,  and  natural  gas  liquids  continued  to  conform  to  the  base 
period  established  under  the  mandatory  allocation  program  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  i.e.,  the  calendar  quarter  during 
the  period  April  1,  1972,  through  March  31,  1973,  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  current  calendar  quarter  in  1975.  January  1,  1971 
— June  30,  1973  remained  the  base  period  for  determining 
exporters'  shares  of  all  other  petroleum  commodity  quotas. 

Carbon  black  feedstock  oil   remained   subject  to  a  validated 


1  For   details,   see   Export  Administration  Bulletins  Nos.   137   and   141  of  April  2,   and  July  3, 
1075,   respectively. 
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license  requirement  for  export  during  this  period.  Close  observa- 
tion of  shipments  was  maintained  to  assure  that  quantities 
licensed  did  not  exceed  normal  exporter  or  country  of  destination 
trading  patterns. 

Exports  of  crude  oil  and  of  partly  refined  petroleum  continued 
to  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  as  amended  by  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization 
Act  of  1973,  which  are  designed  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  U.S. 
stocks  of  petroleum. 

Hardship  Applications 

Exporters  seeking  consideration  for  hardship  licenses  contin- 
ued to  be  required  to  establish  conclusively  that  the  imposition  of 
short  supply  controls  on  the  export  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  worked  a  unique  hardship  on  their  operations  that  could 
only  be  alleviated  by  the  granting  of  an  exception  to  the  regula- 
tions and  the  licensing  of  their  proposed  transactions  from  the 
contingency  reserve.2 

In  addition,  such  exporters  were  required  to  establish  full  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  Energy  Administration's  mandatory 
allocation  regulations. 

Until  August  31,  before  any  petroleum  product  was  considered 
for  possible  licensing  on  grounds  of  unique  hardship,  the  Depart- 
ment required  that  such  petroleum  product  must  first  have  been 
reported  to  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  as  surplus  prod- 
uct as  determined  under  the  FEA  mandatory  petroleum  allocation 
regulations  and  that  it  not  have  a  practicable  domestic  use. 

Audit  of  Past  Participation  Statements 

Commencing  in  July  1975,  exporters  were  required  to  substan- 
tiate with  documentary  evidence  the  exports  they  had  reported  on 
their  previously  submitted  Past  Participation  Statements.  By 
Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  106  of  December  13,  1973, 
exporters  desirous  of  receiving  shares  of  the  quotas  for  export  of 
petroleum  commodities  were  required  to  submit  a  statement  of 
their  past  participation  in  exports,  indicating  by  country  the 
quantities  of  each  separate  petroleum  commodity  (other  than 
crude  oils)  that  the  exporter  exported  to  each  such  country 
during  each  calendar  month  of   1971,  1972,  and  the  first  6  months 


2  For  details  of  the  criteria  for  the  licensing  of  commodities  in  short  supply  on  unique  hard- 
ship grounds,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  125  of  September  25.  1974. 
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of  1973.  These  statements  were  subsequently  relied  upon  in  the 
calculation  of  individual  exporters  and  country  quotas.  Because  of 
discrepancies  noted  between  figures  based  on  the  aggregate  of 
Past  Participation  Statements  and  the  corresponding  Bureau  of 
the  Census  export  statistics  for  energy-related  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, exporters  holding  quota  entitlements  for  the  export  of  petro- 
leum products  were  directed  to  submit  for  review  and  audit  docu- 
mentary evidence  substantiating  the  exports  they  had  claimed  on 
their  Past  Participation  Statements.  While  exporters  of  these 
petroleum  products  presented  their  documentary  evidence  and  the 
Department  reviewed  the  material,  licenses  issued  against  prelim- 
inary third  quarter  quota  entitlements  were  limited  to  50  percent 
of  these  entitlements.3  Upon  completion  of  the  audit  of  individual 
product  categories,  it  was  determined  that  certain  exporters  had 
erred  in  the  exports  they  had  claimed  during  the  base  period  and 
their  quota  entitlements  were  realigned  accordingly. 

Results  of  the  departmental  audit  of  the  material  submitted 
and  of  the  realigned  quotas  were  made  available  on  August  22, 
1975,  to  individual  historic  exporters  of  all  product  categories 
except  butane,  propane  and  natural  gas  liquids.  Because  of  the 
sheer  volume  of  documentation  involved,  completion  of  the  audit 
of  material  submitted  by  exporters  of  this  commodity  group 
required  additional  time;  thus  exporters  of  these  commodities 
were  notified  on  August  26  that  licenses  would  be  issued  up  to 
full  amount  of  their  preliminary  third  quarter  quota  entitlements. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  audit  of  this 
material  was  still  continuing. 

Expiration  of  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  and  Decision 
to  Continue  Short  Supply  Controls  4 

On  August  31,  1975,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  expired  for  a  temporary  period,  and  with  it  the  price  and 
allocation  controls  administered  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.5  As  will  be  recalled,  it  was  not  clear  at  this  stage 
whether  or  not  an  extension  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  would  be  forthcoming.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
since  the  original  restrictions  on  the  export  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum    products    announced    in    December    1973    had    been 


3  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  142  of  July  3,  1975. 

4  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  145  of  August  29,  1975. 

5  However,  both  the  price  and  allocation  controls  were  reestablished  retroactively  to  August 
31,  1975,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1975  (Public 
Law  94-99)  on  September  29,  1975. 
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intended  in  part  to  complement  the  domestic  allocation  program 
of  the  then  Federal  Energy  Office,  the  Department  considered  it 
necessary  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  reexamination  of  the 
basis  of  and  the  need  for  controls  on  petroleum  products.  Based 
on  this  review,  the  Department  concluded  that  the  domestic 
petroleum  situation  as  of  August  31,  1975,  still  met  the  short 
supply  criteria  of  Section  3(2)  (A)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  and  thus  required  continuation  of 
export  controls  on  crude  oil  and  energy  related  petroleum  prod- 
ucts at  least  through  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  1975.  In  reach- 
ing this  conclusion,  it  was  noted  that  while  the  growth  of  overall 
demand  for  petroleum  products  slowed  appreciably  in  1974  and 
during  the  first  half  of  1975  as  a  result  of  price  increases,  energy 
conservation,  and  a  reduced  rate  of  growth  in  the  economy,  the 
domestic  production  of  petroleum  liquids  during  the  same  period 
showed  a  steady  decline.  The  gap  between  domestic  production  of 
about  10  million  barrels  per  day  and  the  estimated  average 
demand  of  16.4  million  barrels  per  day  for  1975  indicates  the 
extent  of  the  shortage  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States.  Fur- 
ther, even  in  the  absence  of  domestic  price  controls,  the  Depart- 
ment's review  indicated  that  domestic  prices  would  not  immedi- 
ately rise  to  the  world  level,  but  rather  it  would  take  some  time 
for  the  marketplace  to  work  out  the  price  differences.  In  the 
meantime,  and  in  view  of  the  extremely  low  rates  charged  on  the 
world  tanker  market  and  the  availability  of  extensive  tanker 
capacity  deadheading  from  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
high  level  of  petroleum  imports,  the  Department  determined  that, 
in  the  absence  of  controls,  economic  incentives  would  operate  to 
encourage  spot  export  transactions. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  announced  a  continuation  of  con- 
trols through  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  on  the  export  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  in  order  to  prevent  an  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  supplies  from  the  U.S.  market  and  a  further 
inflation  in  domestic  petroleum  prices  that  could  result  therefrom. 

Export  Licenses  Issued 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1975,  no  licenses  were 
issued  for  the  export  of  crude  oil.  As  in  prior  quarters,  the  quan- 
tities of  petroleum  products  licensed  were  well  below  the  estab- 
lished quotas  in  all  product  categories,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table. 
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Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Product  Quotas  and  Licenses  Issued  in 
Second  and  Third  Quarters  1975 


[In  Ba 

rrels] 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

Totals 

Product 

Licenses 
Quota            issued 

Licenses 
Quota            issued 

Licenses 

Quota            issued 

Aviation  gasoline 73,131  18,401  73,131          20,452  146,262  38,853 

Motor  gasoline   356,343  20,975  356,343          20,193  712,686  41,168 

Kerosene    30,874  4,212  30,874            4,480  61,748  8,692 

Jet  fuel    96,449  91,591  96,449          76,193  192,898  167,784 

Residual  fuel  oil 3,178,110  1,010,091  3,178,110  1,619,060  6,356,220  2,629,151 

Distillate  fuel  oil    505,782  59,485  505,782          18,031  1,011,564  77,516 

Butane,  Propane,  NGI 2,298,217  2,125,901  2,670,953  2,008,206  4,969,170  4,134,107 

Carbon  black  feed  stock  1,700,000  1,268,970  1,700,000  1,692,348  3,400,000  2,961,318 

oil 

Crude  oil   0 0  0  0    0     0 

Totals   8,238,906     4,599,626     8,611,642     5,458,963   16,850,548   10,058,589 

Source:  Office  of  Export  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Not  included  in  the  foregoing  table  were  ex-quota  licenses 
issued  to  permit  the  reexport  of  foreign-origin  commodities 
stored  temporarily  in  this  country  under  customs  bond  and  not 
entered  for  consumption.  Licensing  of  such  foreign-origin  com- 
modities has  been  required  since  March  1974,  when  the  use  of 
General  License  GIT,  applicable  to  goods  in  transit,  was  prohib- 
ited for  commodities  under  short  supply  control  in  order  to 
permit  better  control  of  such  commodities.  Ex-quota  licenses 
issued  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1975  for  such  for- 
eign-origin commodities  in  transit  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Foreign-Origin  Petroleum  Commodities  Licensed  Ex-Quota, 
April  1-Sept.  30,  1975 

[In  Barrels] 

Commodity  2nd  Quarter  3rd  Quarter  Totals 

Aviation  gasoline    1,000                                    3,000  4,000 

Motor  gasoline     58,000                                  90,000  148,000 

Jet  fuel   20,000                                   25,000  45,000 

Distillate  fuel  oil    745,589  1,304,000  2,049,589 

Residual  fuel  oil    209,000  1,900,000  2,109,000 

Butane,  Propane,  NGL    77,499  0  77,499 

Totals    1,111,088  3,322,000  4,433,088 

Source:  Office  of  Export  Administration  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Continuing  Need  for  and  Effectiveness  of  Controls 

As  the  third  quarter  drew  to  a  close,  the  basic  domestic  scar- 
city of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  remained  unalleviated. 
Since  the  mid-1960s  the  gap  between  domestic  demand  for  petro- 
leum products  and  domestic  production  has  steadily  widened, 
with  imports  having  to  make  up  the  difference.  Moreover,  world 
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market  prices  for  petroleum  products,  continued  to  exceed  prevail- 
ing domestic  prices,  thus  providing  a  strong  economic  incentive 
that,  in  the  absence  of  licensing  controls,  would  operate  to 
encourage  exports  in  lieu  of  domestic  sales,  to  the  detriment  of 
domestic  stocks. 

The  controls  have  been  effective  in  preventing  the  depletion 
through  exports  of  domestic  stocks,  which  remain  close  to  their 
levels  of  a  year  ago.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
comparing  domestic  stock  levels  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts on  August  29, 1975,  with  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

DOMESTIC  STOCK  LEVELS 

Stock  Levels  of  Crude  Oil  and  Petroleum  Products  (Aug.  29,  1975) 
Compared  to  Apr.  25,  1975,  Feb.  28,  1975,  and  Aug.  30,  1974. 

[Thousands  of  Barrels] 

Crude  Gasoline  Jet  Distillate         Kerosene      Residual 

Aug.  30,  1974 262,955  228,077  30,691  195,539  16,616  59,903 

Feb.  28,  1975    279,150  246,010  29,805  159,479  13,142  50,433 

April  25,  1975     285,928  227,634  30,487  134,970  12,844  51,268 

Aug.  29,  1975 266,273  207,473  31,561  181,757  14,305  58,313 

Source:  API  Statistical  Bulletin,  October  2,  1975. 

Stock  levels  as  of  August  29  were  lower  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  in  all  categories  except  crude  and  jet  fuel,  which  are  up  1.3 
and  3  percent,  respectively.  At  the  end  of  August  this  year,  distil- 
late stocks  were  down  7  percent  from  last  year  and  residual 
stocks  had  decreased  by  3  percent.  Gasoline  stocks  were  down  9 
percent  from  a  year  ago,  indicating  that  the  over-supply  situation 
that  existed  last  year  will  not  be  repeated  this  year.  Kerosene 
stocks  were  14  percent  lower  than  on  August  30  last  year  but 
were  11  percent  higher  than  on  April  25,  1975. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  after  consultation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Departments  of  State  and  Interior, 
and  the  staffs  of  the  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
and  the  National  Security  Council,  this  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  concluded  that  there  was  a  continu- 
ing need  to  maintain  short  supply  controls  over  the  export  of 
these  commodities,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to 
reduce  the  serious  inflationary  impact  of  foreign  demand,  and  the 
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policies  expressed  in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act  of  1973. 
Accordingly,  the  decision  to  continue  these  controls  into  the 
fourth  quarter  1975  was  announced  on  September  29,  1975.6  That 
same  day,  the  President  signed  an  extension  until  November  15, 
1975,  retroactive  to  September  1,  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973,  thus  continuing  the  domestic  price  and 
allocation  controls  established  thereunder. 

FERTILIZING  MONITORING 

Monitoring  System 

Formal  monitoring  of  exports  and  of  contracts  for  exports  of 
nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  fertilizers  was  continued  during  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  1975  on  the  same  basis  as 
previously.7  Because  the  collection  of  data  and  issuance  of  reports 
on  a  monthly  basis  had  been  introduced  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
1974  amendments  to  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended,  which  requires  weekly  collection  and  reporting,  if  prac- 
ticable, the  question  of  frequency  of  collection  and  issuance  of 
reports  was  reviewed  in  cooperation  with  the  representatives  of 
the  fertilizer  industry.  Based  on  the  results  of  this  review,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determined  on  April  21,  1975,  that  the 
weekly  collection  and  reporting  of  data  is  impracticable  due  to 
insufficient  data  and  that  the  collection  and  reporting  of  data 
should  continue  on  a  monthly  basis  as  in  the  past.  These  monthly 
reports  of  the  results  of  the  monitoring  program — which  also 
include  data  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  from 
trade  sources — are  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  are  also 
issued  in  the  form  of  news  releases  to  facilitate  distribution 
among  interested  persons. 

Results  of  Monitoring 

Monitoring  of  exports  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  for  the  1975 
crop  year  (July  1,  1974-June  30,  1975)  showed  that  the  U.S. 
imported  more  nitrogenous  fertilizers  (on  a  content  ton  basis) 
than  it  exported.  The  net  import  balance  was  about  95,000  con- 
tent tons.  This  was  the  first  year  in  the  last  10  that  the  United 
States  was  a  net  importer  of  nitrogen.  Monthly  collection  of  data 
on  export  contracts  indicated  over  a  year  ago  that  there  would  be 


6  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  147  of  September  29,  1975. 

7  For   details   of   the   monitoring   program,   see   Export  Administration   Bulletin   Nos.    132   and 
140  of  December  18,  1974,  and  June  24,  1975,  respectively. 
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a  decrease  in  U.S.  exports  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  This  was  of 
major  assistance  to  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture in  projecting  a  net  import  balance. 

Exports  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  were  about  14  percent  higher 
than  in  the  1974  crop  year.  One  of  the  major  export  items  was 
phosphoric  acid,  which  was  increasingly  replacing  the  lower  anal- 
ysis phosphate  fertilizers  and,  in  some  cases,  the  raw  material 
phosphate  rock  as  an  export.  Exports  of  phosphate  rock  during 
the  1975  crop  year  decreased  about  5  percent  from  13,043,000 
tons  in  the  preceding  year  to  12,391,000  tons. 

Contracts  for  exports  of  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  fertilizers 
for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  calendar  year  1975  are  con- 
siderably below  actual  exports  for  the  same  periods  a  year  ago, 
reflecting  decreased  foreign  demand  and  a  significant  easing  in 
the  world  supply  situation. 

Monthly  production  data  shows  that  anhydrous  ammonia  pro- 
duction in  the  1975  crop  year  was  about  equal  to  1974,  while 
phosphoric  acid  production  increased  8  percent.  There  Was  little 
new  anhydrous  ammonia  production  capacity  added  during  the 
year,  but  about  1.5  million  content  tons  of  new  capacity  for  phos- 
phate fertilizers  became  available  for  production.  Producer  inven- 
tories of  both  phosphatic  and  nitrogenous  ferilizers  are  about 
twice  as  high  as  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago.  This  is  largely  the 
result  of  farmer  resistance  to  higher  fertilizer  prices  and  addi- 
tional availability  of  ammonia  for  fertilizer  use,  since  the 
industrial  uses  of  ammonia  decreased  considerably  with  the  eco- 
nomic downturn  during  the  past  year.  Higher  inventories  of 
phosphate  fertilizers  are  also  due  in  part  to  increased  production. 

Domestic  Supply,  Demand  and  Price  Situation 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  calendar  1975,  there 
was  considerable  easing  of  the  supply  situation  for  both  phos- 
phate and  nitrogenous  fertilizers  on  the  domestic  market. 
Although  nitrogenous  production  did  not  increase,  the  recession 
decreased  the  demand  for  industrial  uses  of  ammonia  in  the  pro- 
duction of  textiles  and  plastics,  thus  freeing  additional  quantities 
of  ammonia  for  fertilizer  use.  Traditionally,  the  industrial  sector 
requires  about  23  precent  of  total  ammonia  production,  but 
during  the  period  July  1,  1974-June  30,  1975,  it  is  estimated  that 
industrial  requirements  were  only  about  18  percent  of  the  total. 
The  crop  prices  paid  to  farmers  had  fallen  from  their  1974  highs 
while  farmers  were  facing  higher  fertilizer  prices — more  than 
double  those  prevailing  during  the  price  controlled  period  ending 
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in  October  1973.  Preliminary  estimates  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  that  the  consumption  o^  nitrogen  has  not 
increased,  and  higher  imports  have  also  aided  the  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizer supply  situation.  As  of  the  third  quarter  1975,  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  are  freely  available. 

The  supply  of  phosphate  fertilizers  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
the  addition  of  new  production  capacity.  New  phosphate  rock 
mining  facilities  are  also  in  operation.  During  the  second  and 
third  quarters  1975,  there  was  also  considerable  resistance  to  the 
high  prices  of  phosphates  and  consumption  did  not  increase  as 
much  as  had  been  expected. 

Prices  of  both  phosphate  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  being 
discounted  from  their  published  prices.  For  example,  in  late  Sep- 
tember 1975,  published  prices  of  anhydrous  ammonia  were 
$160-$200  per  ton  FOB  plant,  but  industry  sources  reported  that 
it  was  being  sold  at  $150  and  lower  per  ton  delivered.  Diammo- 
nium  phosphate  is  listed  at  $165  per  ton  FOB  plant,  but  has  been 
sold  at  $10  to  $15  per  ton  lower. 

The  outlook  for  phosphate  fertilizers  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  1975,  is  that  the  supply  will  be  adequate  over  the  short 
term.  This  is  not  true  for  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  however,  as  the 
raw  material  for  the  production  of  ammonia — the  basis  for 
almost  all  nitrogenous  ferilizers — is  natural  gas.  Because  of  the 
curtailments  of  natural  gas  that  ammonia  producers  expect 
during  the  winter  of  1975-76,  there  may  be  a  shortage  of  nitro- 
gen for  the  1976  crop  year.  Moreover,  crop  prices  have  risen  and 
fertilizer  prices  have  fallen,  which  may  encourage. farmers  to  use 
more  nitrogen  than  would  otherwise  have  been  expected.  Dra- 
matic recovery  from  the  recession  by  the  industrial  sector  could 
increase  industrial  requirements  to  the  traditional  23%  of 
ammonia  production,  and  thus  render  the  supply  of  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers inadequate.  At  best,  supplies  will  be  tight.  Additional  pro- 
duction capacity  will  not  be  available  in  time  to  influence  greatly 
the  production  of  ammonia.  Severe  winter  weather,  shifting  natu- 
ral gas  away  from  ammonia  producers  to  meet  residential  and 
small  commercial  heating  requirements,  could  cause  an  extreme 
shortage. 

World  Supply,  Demand  and  Price  Situation 

The  worldwide  fertilizer  situation  more  or  less  parallels  the 
domestic  picture.  Availability  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  improved 
during  the  spring  of  1975  when  European  farmers  decreased  pur- 
chases due  to  very  wet  weather,  which  hampered  application. 
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Large  stocks  were  also  on  hand  in  some  importer  nations,  which 
had  feared  two-to-three-year  shortages  and  had  purchased  large 
amounts  of  fertilizers  in  advance.  By  the  second  quarter  of  1975, 
warehouses  were  full  and,  in  many  cases,  farmers  were  not 
applying  fertilizers  as  liberally  as  had  been  expected.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 1975,  fertilizers  were  available  in  adequate  amounts  and 
at  prices  much  lower  than  those  of  late  1974  and  early  1975. 
World  prices,  although  about  equal  to  U.S.  domestic  prices,  are 
less  for  some  spot  sales. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  estimated  that  the  world 
nitrogen  demand  for  1976  will  be  from  42.2  to  47.4  million  con- 
tent metric  tons.  The  world  demand  for  phosphates  will  be  about 
26.7  million  content  metric  tons.  A  shortage  of  nitrogen  is  possi- 
ble as  a  consequence  of  higher  nitrogen  demand  and  natural  gas 
curtailments.  TVA  sees  no  world  shortage  of  phosphates. 

Impact  of  Fertilizer  Shortage  and/or  Price  Changes  on  Domestic 
and  World  Economies 

Crop  prices  (which  were  lower  than  in  1974)  and  high  ferti- 
lizer prices  (double  the  1973  level)  caused  farmers  to  use  the 
same  or  smaller  amounts  of  fertilizers  in  the  1975  crop  year  than 
in  1974.  The  impact  of  the  fertilizer  shortage  on  grain  output  is 
not  readily  measurable  since  weather  and  other  factors  are  also 
involved  in  determining  total  grain  yields.  Nevertheless,  the 
decreased  use  of  fertilizers  appears  to  have  had  no  major  impact 
on  grain  output,  either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

While  there  is  great  difficulty  in  differentiating  between  the 
agricultural  need  for  fertilizer  and  the  demand  in  terms  of  abil- 
ity to  pay  in  1975,  there  was  adequate  fertilizer  available  for 
those  with  the  ability  to  pay.  As  with  the  relationship  between 
fertilizer  usage  and  agricultural  output,  however,  there  are  so 
many  other  factors  involved  that  the  impact  of  fertilizer  short- 
ages and  higher  fertilizer  prices  on  crop  and  food  prices  cannot 
readily  be  measured. 

Review  of  Commodities  Potentially  Subject  to  Monitoring 

As  in  the  preceding  period,  the  Department  continued  its  care- 
ful review  of  the  impact  of  export  demand  on  the  supply/demand 
relationship  and  on  domestic  price  increases  for  materials,  sup- 
plies and  articles  essential  to  the  domestic  economy.  However, 
with  both  the  domestic  and  world  economies  recovering  more 
slowly  than  had  earlier  been  anticipated,  and  with  many  indus- 
tries operating  at  less  than  full  capacity,  this  review  revealed  rel- 
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Table  3. — Fertilizer  Imports,  Crop  Years  1974,  1975* 

[Short  tons] 


Commodity 


July-Dec 

Jan-June 

July-Dec 

Jan-June 

1973 

1974 

1974 

1975 

146,354 

273,007 

182,359 

415,936 

328,422 

339,894 

377,317 

334,525 

107,223 

193,946 

175,267 

140,960 

123,693 

149,368 

108,329 

139,903 

10,000 

198,776 

134,087 

55,858 

61,462 

44,953 

72,102 

65,947 

18,154 

56,773 

28,613 

32,669 

158,271 

238,486 

105,917 

141,100 

Nitrogenous: 

Anhydrous    ammonia    

Urea      

Ammonium     Nitrate    

Ammonium    Sulfate    

Ammonium    Nitrate    Limestone 

Phosphatic: 

Phosphoric    Acid    

Concentrated     Superphosphate 
Ammonium     Phosphate     


*  Crop  years' extend  from  July  to  June. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  ' 


Table  4. — Fertilizer  Production  Crop  Years  1973,  1974: 

Years  1974,  1975  * 


[1000  short  tons] 


and  July— May  Crop 


Percent 
Percent  change 

July-June     July-June      change       July-May     July-May    1975/ 
1972/1973    1973/1974  1974/1973  1973/1974  1974/1975    1974 


Commodity 


Nitrogenous: 

Anhydrous    ammonia 14,874 

Urea    3,427 

Ammonium    nitrate 6,859 

Ammonium  sulfate  * 2,403 

Phosphatic: 

Phosphoric    acid  2    6,682 

Concentrated 

superphosphate  -    1,673 

Ammonium  phosphate  3  _  6,739 


15,593 
3,543 
7,291 
2,689 

4.8 

3.4 

6.3 

11.9 

14,274 
3,225 
6,688 
2,439 

14,291 
3,397 
6,867 

4  1,914 

0.1 

5.3 

2.7 

N.A. 

6,866 

2.8 

6,287 

6,784 

7.9 

1,705 
6,746 

1.9 

0.1 

1,561 
6,168 

1,595 
6,324 

2.3 
2.5 

*  Crop  years  extend  from  July  to  June. 

1  Includes  coke  oven  by  products. 

2  100%  APA 

3  Cross  weight 

4  July  1974  to  April  1975  data,  May  not  available. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Table  5. — Producers  Inventories  of  Fertilizer  Materials 

[In  short  tons] 


Commodity 


June 
1973 


June 
1974 


April 
1974 


April 
1975 


May 
1974 


May 
1975 


Anhydrous  ammonia   622,318  615,376  757,195  1,384,771  595,977  1,140,166 

Urea N.A.  N.A.  N.A.  N.A.  N.A.  N.A. 

Ammonium   nitrate 90,811  90,491  232,946  172,063  156,468  191,738 

Ammonium     sulfate     101,508  153,496  126,964  228,639  119,049  N.A. 

Phosphoric    acid    88,150  133,313  104,373  192,369  127,483  212,248 

Concentrated 

superphosphate     103,960  95,016  92,189  208,762  79,323  230,828 

Ammonium    phosphate 135,048  95,773  87,834  146,254  73,553  249,352 


Source:  Bureau  of  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  6. — Producers  Prices  of  Fertilizer  Materials 

[Dollars  per  ton] 


Commodity 


Oct.  24. 
1973 


Oct.  21, 
1974 


Aug  2, 
1975 


%  change 
Oct.  73/ 
Aug.  75 


Anhydrous   ammonia   65 

Urea   72 

Ammonium    nitrate    62 

Phosphoric    acid    78 

Phosphate   rock  (66-68%) 7 

Concentrated    superphosphate 55 

Ammonium    phosphate   75 


160 

210 

223 

175 

175 

143 

115 

115 

85 

157 

173 

122 

25 

31 

343 

140 

140 

155 

165 

195 

160 

Source:   Price  column  1 — Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Columns  2  and  3 — Chemical  Marketing  Reporter  (high  quote). 


Table  7. — Export  Prices  of  Selected  Fertilizer  Products — June  1975 

[Dollars  per  ton] 


Low 


High 


Weighted 
average 


Phosphate  Rock: 

Shipments    (current    month)    33 

Remaining    contracts    (July-Sept.    1975)    35 

Ammonia: 

Shipments    (current    month)    283 

Remaining   contracts    (July-Sept.    1975)    146 

Urea: 

Shipments    (current    month)    163 

Remaining  contracts  (July-Sept.  1975) 103 

Triple  superphosphate: 

Shipments    (current    month)    127 

Remaining  contracts  (July-Sept.  1975) 89 

Diammonium   Phosphate 

Shipments    (current    month)    160 

Remaining  contracts  (July-Sept.  1975) 141 

Source:  Office  of  Export  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


62 
58 

41 
43 

283 
146 

283 
146 

165 
195 

164 
159 

302 
294 

182 
174 

427 

445 

210 
229 

atively  few  areas  of  domestic  supply  problems,  and  none  attribut- 
able to  foreign  demand.  Nor  did  the  Department's  review  disclose 
any  areas  where  past  or  anticipated  price  increases  could  be 
ascribed  in  significant  part  to  exports. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Department  concluded  that  there  were  no 
areas  other  than  energy-related  petroleum  products  and  nitrogen- 
ous and  phosphatic  fertilizers — both  of  which  are  discussed  above 
— that  now  warrant  quantitative  export  restrictions  or  a  formal 
export  monitoring  program  pursuant  to  Section  4(c)  (1)  of  the 
Act.  Nevertheless,  the  trend  of  exports  and  export  prices  for  com- 
modities essential  to  the  domestic  economy  will  be  kept  under 
careful  scrutiny  as  the  economy  revives,  and  formal  monitoring 
programs  will  be  promptly  introduced  at  such  time  as  they  may 
be  warranted. 
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Table  8. — Exports  and  Anticipated  Exports — June  1975 


Unit  of  measure  and 

commodity 
area  of  destination 


Actual 

Unfilled 

Contracts 

July— June 

July-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 

Jan.— Mar. 

Apr.-June 

1974-1975 

1975 

1975 

1976 

1976 

In   content  tons 


Nitrogen  (N): 

Western  Hemisphere   

Western  Europe 

Asia  

Australia  and  Oceania  

Africa    

Phosphate  (P2O5): 

Western  Hemisphere   

Western  Europe 

Communist  areas  in  Europe 

Asia   

Australia  and  Oceania   

Africa    


Ammonia: 

Western  Hemisphere 

Western  Europe 

Asia   

Australia  and  Oceania 

Africa    

Exported  to  developing 
countries  in  crop  year 
1975  (percent)   

Urea: 

Western  Hemisphere 

Western  Europe 

Asia   

Africa    

Exported  to  developing 
countries  in  crop  year 
1975  (percent)   

Ammonium  nitrate: 

Western  Hemisphere 

Asia  

Australia  and  Oceania 

Africa    

Exported  to  developing 
countries  in  crop  year 
1975  (percent)   

Ammonium  sulfate: 

Western  Hemisphere 

Western  Europe 

Asia   

Australia  and  Oceania 

Africa    

Exported  to  developing 
countries  in  crop  year 
1975  (percent)   

Phosphoric  acid: 

Western  Hemisphere   

Western  Europe 

Asia   

Australia  and  Oceania 

Africa    

Exported  to  developing 
countries  in  crop  year 
1975  (percent)   

Phosphate  rock  (000): 

Western  Hemisphere   

Western  Europe 

Communist  areas  in  Europe 

Asia   

Exported  to  developing 
countries  in  crop  year 
1975  (percent)   


570,618 
107,822 
397  248 

24,272 

36,384 

36,497 

209 

3,923 

24,460 
22,888 

15,300     9,720 

10,400 

19,453  _ 

769,430 
149,536 

118,521 
36,006 

30,112 
2,459 

15,300     9,720 

54,010 

745,542 

67,271 
493 

4,917 

17,887 

10,033  _ 

In 

short  tons 

272,966 

62,196 

28,800 

28,600 

1,543 

6,101    _ 

18,008     ___ 

76.0 

81,485 

14,622 

3,540 

364,954 

41,278 

45,500 

3 

97.8 

21,497 

7,827 

214 

428 

40 

210  _ 

65.4 

493,537 

1,076 

11,023 

62 

63,553 

56 

3,127  . 

94.3 

156,502 
27,400 

61,695 
2,750 

46,406 

28,334    18,000 

93,731 

8,977  _ 

758 

82.0  _ 

4,910 

938 
861 
185 
493 

531 

3,191 

381 

337 

83 

3,951 

119 

29.3  . 
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Table  8. — Exports  and  Anticipated  Exports — June  1975 — Continued 


Unit  of  measure  and 

commodity 
area  of  destination 


Actual  Unfilled         Contracts 

July— June     July-Sept.       Ocf.-Dec.      Jan.-Mar.     Apr.-June 
1974-1975  1975  1975  1976  1976 


Triple  superphosphate: 

Western  Hemisphere   

Western  Europe 

Communist  areas  in  Europe 

Asia   

Exported  to  developing 
countries  in  crop  year 
1975  (percent)    


Diammonium  phosphate  and 
other  ammonium  phosphate: 

Western  Hemisphere 

Western  Europe 

Asia   

Australia  and  Oceania 

Africa    

Exported  to  developing 
countries  in  crop  year 
1975  (percent)  


Mixed  chemicals: 

Western  Hemisphere   

Western  Europe 

Communist  areas  in  Europe 

Asia   

Africa    

Australia  and  Oceania 

Exported  to  developing 
countries  in  crop  year 
1975  (percent)   


567,226 

57,536 

117,412 

349,962 


82.8 


818,909 

189,206 

1,185,396 

28,975 

21,054 


81.9 


334,740 

136,901 

1 

23,526 

500 

1,228 


35.5 


109,107 
5,500 


50,659 


75,008 

71,569 

98,363 

1,102 


8,599 


2,205 


9,035 

5,500 

11,000 


Source:    Bureau    of    Census    and    Office    of    Export    Administration,    U.S.    Department    of 
Commerce. 


Establishment  of  Formal  Procedures   for  Selecting   Commodities 
for  Monitoring 

Section  4(c)  (1)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended,  requires  the  monitoring  of  exports  and  contracts  for 
exports  of  non-agricultural  commodities  "when  the  volume  of 
such  exports  in  relation  to  domestic  supply  contributes,  or  may 
contribute,  to  an  increase  in  domestic  prices  or  a  domestic  short- 
age and  such  price  increase  or  shortage  has,  or  may  have,  a  seri- 
ous adverse  impact  on  the  economy  or  any  sector  thereof."  To 
fulfill  this  requirement,  the  Department  undertook  to  establish 
formal  procedures  for  the  selection  of  commodities  to  be  moni- 
tored. 

To  study  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  to  draw  up  the 
requisite  procedures,  a  Working  Group  was  established.  This 
Working  Group  was  composed  of  representatives  of  various  inter- 
ested offices  within  the  Department.  The  Working  Group  decided 
to  establish  a  Watch  List  of  commodities,  to  be  reviewed  and 
updated  as  appropriate.  Commodities  selected  for  the  Watch  List 
are  those  considered  to  be  likely  candidates  for  formal  monitor- 
ing. The  Group  refrained  from  attempting  to  lay  down  uniform 
microeconomic  criteria  or  triggering  devices  that  would  automati- 
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cally  institute  monitoring,  since  commodities  to  be  dealt  with  are 
so  diverse  that  criteria  applicable  to  one  would  not  always  apply 
to  another.  Instead,  the  following-  general  criteria  were  estab- 
lished for  identifying  commodities  that  might  be  candidates  for 
monitoring  and  hence  to  be  included  on  the  Watch  List : 

1.  Items  with  a  history  of  short  supply  problems; 

2.  Items  brought  to  the  Department's  attention  in  this  con- 
text by  industry,  Congress,  or  the  public ; 

3.  Items  that  are  currently  subject  to  frequent  requests  by 
industry  for  assignment  of  a  defense  priority  rating 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended ; 

4.  Items  that  have  recently  been  removed  from  export  moni- 
toring, licensing,  or  quantitative  restrictions; 

5.  Items  for  which  domestic  availability  has  been  con- 
strained by  special  factors  such  as  disasters,  strikes,  price 
controls,  etc ;  and 

6.  Items  that  are  forecast  to  be  in  tight  or  actual  short 
supply  due  to  anticipated  changes  in  domestic  or  interna- 
tional demand  and  supply. 

Formal  procedures  were  established  to  provide  for  periodic 
evaluations  of  the  current  situation  and  prospects  for  commodi- 
ties on  the  Watch  List,  including  assessments  of  whether  condi- 
tions warrant  monitoring  under  the  Act;  for  regular  industry  and 
Federal  interagency  consultations  on  these  commodities;  and  for 
policy  level  review  of  recommendations  as  to  whether  or  not  for- 
mal monitoring  programs  should  be  instituted. 

Regular  procedures  were  also  established  to  assure  internal 
Department  assessment,  at  least  monthly,  of  supply/demand  and 
price  conditions  and  prospects  for  those  commodities  subject  to 
formal  monitoring,  together  with  recommendations  for  continu- 
ing, discontinuing,  or  modifying  the  monitoring  programs. 

Specific  responsibilities  were  assigned  within  the  Department 
for  the  coordination  of  all  short  supply  matters,  as  contemplated 
by  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  and  for 
the  preparation  and  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
periodic  reports  analyzing  the  results  of  monitoring  programs. 
These  reports  will  be  prepared  on  a  weekly  basis,  or  monthly  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  insufficient  data  is  available  to  jus- 
tify weekly  reports. 

Consultations  With  Other  Agencies 

The  Department  continued  its  consultations  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  pursuant  to  Section  5(a)   of  the  Export 
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Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
sible need  for  monitoring  of  energy-related  machinery,  equipment 
or  facilities.  The  Department  completed  its  review  of  those  energy- 
related  items  identified  by  the  FEA  in  the  spring  of  1975  as 
being  subject  to  supply  problems,  and  concluded  that  exports  nei- 
ther caused  nor  substantially  contributed  to  the  supply  problems 
noted.  In  subsequent  technical  consultations,  FEA  noted  that  the 
supply  situation  with  regard  to  several  items  of  continuing  con- 
cern had  eased  somewhat  in  the  past  six  months.  The  FEA 
agreed  with  the  Department's  assessment  that  exports  are  not,  at 
this  time,  contributing  significantly  to  current  shortages  of  any 
energy-related  facilities,  machinery,  or  equipment,  and  that  no 
formal  monitoring  programs  covering  such  items,  as  contem- 
plated by  Section  4(c)  (1)  of  the  Act,  are  presently  warranted. 

As  noted  above,  the  decision  to  continue  short  supply  export 
controls  on  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  following  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  was  made 
after  extensive  consultations  with  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Interior,  and  the  staffs  of  the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  the  National  Security  Council.  As  a  result  of 
these  consultations,  certain  modifications  in  the  control  program 
was  agreed  upon  and  will  take  effect  in  the  fourth  quarter  1975. 

Close  liaison  has  also  been  maintained  during  the  last  6  months 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not  only  regarding  prepara- 
tion of  the  analyses  (which  appear  below)  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  the  reporting  requirements  of  Section  812 
of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  but  also  encompass- 
ing certain  legislative  initiatives  to  exempt  from  export  controls, 
under  certain  conditions,  foreign-owned  agricultural  commodities 
stored  in  this  country,  as  well  as  various  proposals  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  grain  reserves. 

Finally,  the  Department  has  also  consulted  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  recent  large  purchases  of  U.S. 
wheat  and  feedgrains  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  East  European  coun- 
tries and  the  effect  of  such  purchases  on  domestic  supply  and 
price  trends.  This  latter  subject  is  discussed  below. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Overview 

The  supply  situation  in  the  United  States  for  wheat,  feed- 
grains,  and  soybeans  has  been  eased  by  substantial  increases  in 
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the  production  of  all  three  crops.  Prices  of  these  commodities  are 
likely  to  decline  from  current  levels  unless  exports  increase  over 
last  year's  levels.  Supplies  of  rice  and  cotton  are  considered  to  be 
more  ample  to  meet  likely  consumption  and  export  requirements, 
although  in  the  case  of  cotton  some  draw  down  from  last  year's 
stocks  is  expected.  Soybean  supplies  will  increase  even  with 
increased  exports. 

Wheat. — Current  supply-demand  estimates  project  wheat 
export's  at  34.0  million  metric  tons  8  in  1975/76,  an  increase  of  5.7 
million  tons  over  the  previous  year.  Estimates  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions vary  widely  with  some  projections  at  the  end  of  September 
1975  assuming  Soviet  purchases  of  wheat  (from  all  origins)  of 
perhaps  as  much  as  17  million  tons  in  the  current  marketing 
year.  Despite  the  large  increase  in  expected  exports,  wheat  stocks 
are  projected  to  increase  by  4.7  million  tons  from  the  level  of  8.8 
million  tons  (319  million  bushels)  on  July  1,  1975  to  13.5  million 
tons  (495  million  bushels)  on  July  1, 1976.8 

Feedgrains. — Current  supply  demand  estimates  project  feed- 
grain  exports  at  43.4  million  metric  tons  in  197£>/76.  This  is  an 
increase  of  7.9  million  tons  over  the  previous  year.  As  with 
wheat,  estimates  of  Soviet  feedgrain  purchases  vary  widely,  with 
some  projections  assuming  purchases  of  feedgrains  of  up  to  18 
million  tons  (from  all  origins)  in  the  next  marketing  year. 
Despite  the  large  increase  in  expected  exports,  feedgrain  stocks 
are  projected  to  increase  by  7.8  million  metric  tons  from  a  level 
of  12.1  million  tons  estimated  stocks  as  of  October  1,  1975,  to  19.9 
million  tons  on  October  1, 1976. 

The  stock  level  projection  also  takes  into  account  a  10.2  million 
metric  ton  increase  in  feedgrain  utilization  for  feed.  This  is  a  res- 
toration of  approximately  one-third  of  the  feedgrain  utilization 
decline  that  occurred  in  1974/75  from  the  previous  year. 

Rice. — Current  supply-demand  estimates  project  1975/76  rice 
exports  at  near  last  year's  level.  However,  generally  increased 
world  supplies  will  likely  make  the  international  rice  market 
more  competitive  in  1975/76  than  during  recent  years. 

Cotton. — Current  supply-demand  estimates  project  cotton 
exports  in  1975/76  at  about  4.0  million  bales,  approximately  the 
same  level  as  last  year.  U.S.  production  has  declined  as  a  result  of 
the  surplus  that  existed  a  year  ago.  Exports  at  about  the  same 
level  as  last  year  together  with  some  increase  in  domestic  utiliza- 
tion are  expected  to  leave  a  smaller  carryover  next  summer  than 
was  the  case  this  year. 


8  Mid-points  of  USDA  supply  and  demand  projections  are  used  in  this  report. 
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Soybeans. — Current  supply-demand  estimates  project  soybean 
exports  at  12.2  million  metric  tons  in  1975/76,  an  increase  of  one 
million  tons  over  the  previous  year.  The  projection  assumes  Soviet 
purchases  of  680,000  tons  (25  million  bushels)  from  the  United 
States  in  the  current  marketing"  year.  (Soviet  purchases  of  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  beans  from  Brazil,  if  confirmed,  may  reduce  prospects 
of  U.S.  bean  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union). 

Despite  the  increase  in  expected  exports,  September  1,  1976  soy- 
bean stocks  are  projected  to  increase  significantly 9  from  the 
estimated  level  of  6.0  million  tons  (220  million  bushels)  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1975. 

Grain  Sales  to  the  USSR 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1974-75,  indications  were  that 
the  USSR  would  have  a  bumper  harvest  of  winter  grains.  Unu- 
sually mild  weather  kept  winter  kill  to  a  minimum.  In  February, 
the  Soviets  announced  an  expected  total  grain  output  in  1975  of 
almost  216  million  tons,  up  about  l/10th  from  the  1974  level  and 
the  second  highest  on  record. 

However,  some  of  the  factors  that  were  favorable  for  produc- 
tion of  winter  grains  in  the  USSR  posed  problems  for  the  vital 
spring  grain  crops,  which  normally  account  for  over  two-thirds 
of  total  grain  production  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  mild  winter 
resulted  in  a  below  normal  snow  pack  and,  thus,  less  soil  moisture 
during  the  important  spring  months.  Furthermore,  dry  weather 
in  the  Volga  and  southern  Ural  regions  was  evident  as  early  as 
April.  At  that  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  published  a 
projection  of  the  total  Soviet  grain  crop  of  210  million  tons. 

During  May,  the  drought  worsened  in  the  Volga  and  Ural 
regions  and  parts  of  nearby  Kazakhstan.  It  became  increasingly 
evident  that  spring  grain  crops  in  those  areas  would  be  reduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  winter  grain  crops,  which  are  grown  primar- 
ily in  the  European  USSR,  were  in  good  condition  and  harvesting 
was  well  underway  by  mid-June.  However,  despite  this  successful 
winter  grain  crop,  it  became  evident  by  early  June  that  total 
Soviet  grain  production  would  not  exceed  200  million  tons. 

The  drought  stretched  into  July,  and  on  July  9,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  further  reduced  its  estimate  of  total  Soviet  grain 
production  to  195  million  tons.  In  just  8  days  between  July 
16-23,  the  Russians  purchased  9.8  million  tons  of  grain  from  pri- 
vate U.S.  firms,  including  4.2  million  tons  of  wheat  and  5.6  mil- 
lion tons  of  feedgrains.   (Total  contracts  outstanding  were  then 


9  To  a  level  within  the  range  of  330-430  million  bushels. 
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10.2  million  tons,  including  400,000  tons  purchased  in  1974  but 
not  yet  shipped.)  The  Soviets  also  bought  3  million  tons  of  grain 
from  Canada  and  1  million  tons  from  Australia.  Later  in  July, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  it  had  asked 
export  firms  to  advise  it  before  beginning  negotiations  for  any 
further  large  sales  of  grain  to  the  U.S.S.R.  At  the  same  time  the 
U.S.  estimate  of  the  Soviet  grain  crop  was  reduced  to  185  million 
tons. 

During  the  last  ten  days  of  July,  the  drought  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  interrupted  by  rains  in  nearly  all  of  the  European 
U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  in  much  of  the  Volga  and  northern  Kazakhs- 
tan. However,  the  unusually  mild  winter  and  early  spring  has 
pushed  production  ahead  of  schedule  as  far  east- as  the  Urals  so 
that  the  rains  at  this  stage  of  the  crop  growth  did  little  good. 
Early  in  August,  U.S.  estimates  of  the  total  Soviet  grain  crop 
were  again  lowered  to  180  million  tons,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  asked  U.S.  grain  exporters  to  refrain  from  further 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  until  the  size  of  the  U.S.  crop  was 
known  with  greater  certainty. 

While  estimates  of  the  level  of  the  Soviet  harvest  vary  widely, 
by  late  September  it  was  clear  that  1975  Soviet  grain  production 
would  fall  significantly  below  the  announced  target  of  215  million 
tons  and  perhaps  as  low  as  155-165  million  tons.  Based  on  these 
figures,  it  was  estimated  that  Soviet  import  demand  for  the 
1975/76  (July-June)  season  could  rise  as  high  as  35  million  tons 
— roughly  half  wheat  and  half  f  eedgrains.10 

Soviet  grain  purchases  through  the  end  of  September  totaled 
approximately  20-24  million  metric  tons  from  all  sources. 
Approximately  16  million  of  this  total  (of  which  10.2  million  was 
of  U.S.  origin)  could  be  linked  to  specific  countries  of  origin  (See 
Table  I)  while  the  remaining  4-8  million  tons  represented  pur- 
chases on  a  non-U. S.  "optional"  origin  basis. 

With  the  outlook  for  Soviet  grain  production  so  bleak,  East 
European  countries,  which  normally  rely  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  supply  a  major  portion  of  their  grain  needs,  also  entered  heav- 
ily into  the  international  market  and  especially  into  the  U.S. 
market.  In  late  September,  the  United  States  revealed  that  it  had 
extended  to  Eastern  Europe  its  temporary  moratorium  on  fur- 
ther grain  sales  to  the  U.S.S.R.  by  asking  the  Polish  Government 
to  refrain  temporarily  from  further  purchases  in  this  country. 


10  As   of    early    November,    USDA    estimates   of   total    Soviet    demand   for   the   period   July    1, 
1975-June  30,  1976,  were  27  million  tons  (wheat  14,  feedgrains  13). 
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As  the  reporting  period  ended,  further  sales  of  U.S.  grains  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland  were  being  held  in  abeyance  pending 
release  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  October  crop  report. 
Also  a  U.S.  team  was  in  Moscow  discussing  with  Soviet  officials 
their  country's  grain  needs  and  seeking  to  negotiate  a  long-term 
agreement  providing  for  regular  annual  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  quantities  of  U.S.  grain  within  a  fixed  and  reasonable  range. 

Table  1. — Soviet  Grain  Purchases  in  1975/76  Season  of  October,  1975 


Delivery 


Quantity 

Originally  contracted 

Subsequent 

(000  MT) 

Origin 

time  period 

indications 

Wheat 

2,150  > 

Canada 

Nov.  75-Aug.  76 

Nov.  75-June  76 

1,000  (durum) 

Canada 

Nov.  75-Aug.  76 

Nov.  75-June  76 

750  (utility) 

Canada 

Aug.  75-Oct.  75 

Aug.  75-Oct.  75 

1,500 

Australia 

Sept.  75-May  76 

Sept.  75-May  76 

4,200 

US2 

July  75-Sept.  76 

July  75-June  76 

200  3 

US 

July  75-June  76 

July  75-June  76 

200  4 

Argentina 

Sept.-Dec.  75 

10,000 

Corn         _  _ 

-       5,600 5 

US 

Oct.  75-Aug.  76 

Oct.  75-June  76 

200  3 

US 

Oct.  75-Sept.  76 

Oct.  75-June  76 

5,800 

Oats 

100 

Canada 

Sept.  75-Oct.  76 

Sept.  75-Oct.  76 

Barley       _  . 

300 

Canada 

Sept.  75-Oct.  76 

Sept.  75-Oct.  76 

Total 

.     16,200 
10,200 

All  Purchases 
US 

1  Includes  a  possible  500-600  thousand  tons  for  delivery  to  Cuba. 

2  3  million  optional  origin 

3  Carryover  committment  from  1974/75 

4  Reportedly  earmarked  for  U.S.S.R. 

5  All  optional  origin.  Includes  1,100,000  tons  of  optional  barley/corn  which  was  earlier 
indicated  to  be  600,000  tons  US  corn  and  500,000  tons  of  Canadian  or  French  barley.  It 
is  now  indicated  that  the  entire  1,100,000  will  be  US  corn,  but  this  has  not  been  officially 
announced  and  can  not  be  confirmed  at  this  time. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  October  14,  1975. 

USD  A  Monitoring  System 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Section  812  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended  by  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973,  exporters  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  feedgrains, 
cotton,  oilseeds  and  certain  products  thereof  are  required  to 
submit  weekly  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  regarding 
their  export  sales.  The  Secretary  has  also  required  weekly  reports 
of  export  sales  of  rice,  as  provided  for  in  Section  812.  Under  spe- 
cial circumstances  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  require  the 
submission  of  reports  on  a  monthly  basis,  instead  of  weekly. 
However,  since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  October  1973, 
these  reports  have  been  received,  compiled,  and  published  weekly. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require  any  information  on  export 
sales  of  commodities  covered  by  that  Act  "at  such  times  as  he 
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may  request."  In  accordance  with  this  authority,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  instituted,  in  September  1974,  a  procedure  under 
which  exporters  were  required  to  report  daily,  significant  export 
sales  of  wheat,  feedgrains,  soybeans,  and  soybean  oil  cake  and 
meal.  Since  March  6,  1975,  the  quantities  required  to  be  reported 
under  this  mandatory  daily  reporting  requirement  have  been 
100,000  metric  tons  of  a  commodity  to  any  one  destination  in  a 
single  day,  or  200,000  metric  tons  of  the  same  commodity  to  a 
single  destination  in  any  one  week. 

WHEAT 

Domestic  Situation 

Declining  prices  in  1975  indicate  the  U.S.  wheat  supply  situa- 
tion and  outlook  have  improved  since  last  year.  Final  1974  wheat 
production  reached  a  record  1.8  billion  bushels.  The  1975  har- 
vested acreage  of  durum  wheat  is  estimated  at  4.5  million  acres, 
13  percent  above  the  1974  acreage,  while  spring  wheat  other  than 
durum  is  estimated  at  13.3  million  acres,  down  7  percent  from 

1974.  The  total  acreage  for  all  wheat  harvested  in  the  1975  crop 
year  is  then  68.9  million  acres,  5  percent  above  last  year. 

Projected  domestic  production  for  the  1975-76  marketing  year 
for  all  wheat  is  2,136  million  bushels.  Total  domestic  supply  is 
estimated  at  2,456  million  bushels  with  domestic  consumption 
ranging  from  686  to  736  million  bushels.  Exports  range  from 
1,150  to  1,350  million  bushels.  This  leaves  an  expected  carryover, 
as  of  June  30,  1976,  ranging  from  420  to  570  million  bushels,  up 
substantially  from  the  319  million  bushels  estimated  for  June  30, 

1975.  (Table  1) 

World  Supply 

Mid  and  late  summer  developments  have  changed  the  outlook 
for  the  1975-76  world  wheat  situation.  Downward  revisions  of 
earlier  1975  crop  estimates  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  U.S.A.,  and 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  have  been  caused  by  unusually  dry, 
hot  weather  in  important  producing  regions.  The  tightening 
supply  situation  has  caused  world  prices  to  rise,  and  earlier  pre- 
dictions of  greatly  increasing  global  stocks  now  seem  unjustified. 

17.  S.  Exports 

U.S.  exports  of  wheat  by  month  since  the  start  of  the  1974-75 
marketing  season,  in  thousands  of  metric  tons,  have  been : 
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1974: 


July     2,256 

August      2,503 

September      2,346 

October      2,495 

November     2,676 

December     2,247 


1975: 

January      2,951 

February    2,109 

March     1,774 

April      , 2,099 

May     1,778 

June      2,111 

Total  27,192 


Impact  of  Shortages  and/  or  Price  Changes 

During  early  1975,  wheat  prices  experienced  a  sharp  decline.  In 
March,  export  prices  for  hard  red  winter  wheat  ex-Gulf  averaged 
about  $3.80  per  bushel,  compared  with  $5.06  in  December  of  last 
year,  the  lowest  level  since  the  previous  July.  However,  large 
Soviet  purchases  in  July  and  August  of  1975  as  well  as  rumors  of 
further  sales  later  stimulated  the  increases  currently  being  expe- 
rienced. Parallel  price  fluctuations  have  occurred  for  other  types 
of  wheat.  The  following  tabulation  shows  average  monthly  export 
prices  for  No.  2  hard  red  winter,  ordinary  protein  wheat,  in  dol- 
lars per  bushel,  as  shipped  from  Gulf  Ports  in  1974  and  1975. 


1974 


1975 


1974 


1975 


January     5.83  4.47 

February      6.03  4.18 

March     5.29  3.80 

April      4.30  3.92 

May     3.82  3.59 

June      4.28  3.47 


July     4.60  3.97 

August      4.56  4.37 

September    4.64  4.35 

October    5.23      

November     5.11      

December     5.06      


Actions  Taken  by  Other  Countries 

Major  actions  taken  by  other  countries  in  response  to  the  world 
wheat  situation  since  the  start  of  the  1975-76  season  include  the 
following : 

1.  The  European  Community  has  responded  to  rising  world 
prices  by  substantially  lowering  import  levies  on  wheat  and  put- 
ting into  effect  an  export  levy. 

2.  Reports  indicate  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  not  be  able  to  supply 
the  usual  amount  of  grain  to  Eastern  Europe  and,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  Poland,  will  subsidize  imports  of  Third  Country  wheat. 

3.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  calling  for  significant  increases  in  wheat 
acreage  for  1976-77, 
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Table  f. — Wheat:  U.S.  Supply-Disposition,  1973-1974  through  1975-76  crop 

years 

Item  1973-74  1974-75  1975-76 

Acreage   (million   acres): 

Set-aside     7.4                      0  0 

Planted     59.0  71.2  74-4 

Harvested      53.9  65.5  68.9 

Yield    per   harvested   acre   (bushels)    31.7  27.4  31.0 

Million  Bushels 

Supply: 

Beginning    stocks    438  247  319 

Production      ___r 1,705  1,793  2,136 

Imports      4  2  1 

Total     2,147  2,042  2,456 

Consumption: 

Domestic     751  684         736-686 

Exports    1,149  •  1,039      1,150-1,350 

Total     1,900  1,723      1,886-2,036 

Ending    stocks    247  319         570-420 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  September  24,  1975 

- 


Table  2. — Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour:  World  Trade,  production,  stocks,  and 
consumption  for  1972-73,  1973-74,  1974-75  and  forecast  levels  for 
1975—76 — Year   beginning  July    1 

Country  1972-73     1973-74    1974-75     1975-761   1975-762 

Exports: 

Canada      , 

Australia     

Argentina      


5.6 

11.7 

11.2 

12.5 

13.0 

5.6 

5.3 

8.0 

8.0 

8.2 

3.5 

1.1 

2.2 

2.0 

2.5 

Sub-total     24.7  18.1  21.4  22.5  23.7 


W.   Europe  (Excluding  intra 

EC-9)     

U.S.S.R.       

Alf    others    

Total    non-U. S.    

U.S.A.3     

World    total    

(World   total    excluding   intra 
EC-9)     

Imports: 

W.     Europe    

(Excluding    intra    EC-9)    

U.S.S.R.     

Japan     

E.    Europe    

China,    People's    Republic 

All    others    


12.2  12.3  12.2  14.2  14.0 


(6.9) 

(5.8) 

(8.4) 

(9.3) 

(9.4) 

1.3 

5.0 

4.0 

3.5 

2.5 

2.8 

2.1 

1.5 

1.4 

1.0 

41.0 

37.5 

39.1 

41.6 

41.2 

31.8 

31.1 

28.0 

30.3 

833.7 

72.8 

68.6 

67.1 

71.9 

74.9 

(67.5) 

(62.1) 

(63.3) 

(67.0) 

(70.3) 

13.5 

12.9 

10.7 

11.5 

11.0 

(8.2) 

(6.4) 

(6.9) 

(6.6) 

(6.4) 

14.9 

4.4 

2.4 

7.0 

12.0 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

4.7 

5.6 

4.2 

4.7 

4.5 

5.3 

5.6 

5.7 

4.5 

3.5 

28.9 

35.0 

38.7 

38.7 

38.4 

World    Total    72.8  68.9  67.1  71.9  74.9 


(World  total  excluding  intra 

EC-9)   (67.5)  (62.3)  (63.3)  (67.0)  (70.3) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2. — Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour:  World  Trade,  production,  stocks,  and 
consumption  for  1972-73,  1973-74,  1974-75  and  forecast  levels  for 
1975—76 — Year  beginning  July    1 — Continued 


Country 


1972-73     1973-74     1974-75    1975-761   1975-762 


Production:4 

Wheat  &  Wheat  Flour — continued 

Canada 

Australia 

Argentina      

W.     Europe    

U.S.S.R.     

E.    Europe    

India     

All    other   foreign    

Total    foreign    

U.S.A.     

World   Total    

Consumption:5 

U.S.A.     

U.S.S.R.6     

All    other   foreign    

World    Total    

Stocks,  ending:7 

World    total    


14.5 

16.5 

14.2 

16.6 

16.3 

6.4 

11.9 

11.7 

9.0 

10.3 

6.9 

6.6 

5.7 

6.2 

7.0 

51.4 

50.8 

56.2 

51.5 

49.9 

86.0 

109.8 

83.8 

90.0 

85.0 

30.7 

31.7 

34.0 

31.2 

31.6 

26.4 

24.7 

22.1 

25.8 

25.8 

74.7 

70.4 

74.4 

74.1 

74.0 

297.0 

322.4 

302.1 

304.4 

299.9 

42.0 

46.4 

48.8 

59.5 

58.3 

339.0 

368.8 

350.9 

363.9 

358.2 

21.4 

99.6 

239.9 

20.5 
100.2 
242.7 

18.6 

89.2 

247.2 

21.7 

96.0 

246.5 

8  19.3 

94.5 

248.0 

360.9 

363.4 

355.0 

364.2 

361.8 

51.7 

57.1 

53.0 

52.3 

49.4 

1  As  of  July  15 

2  As  of  August  15 

3  Included   transshipments  through   Canadian   ports,   excluded   projects  other  than   flour 

4  Production  data  includes  all  harvests  occurring  within  the  July-June  years  shown,  except 
that  small  gain  crops  from  the  early-harvesting  Northern  Hemisphere  areas  are  "moved 
forward";  i.e.,  the  May  1975  harvests  in  areas  such  as  India,  North  Africa,  and  southern 
U.S.A.   are   actually  included   in   "1975-76"   accounting  period  which   begins  July  1,   1975. 

5  Consumption  data  are  based  on  an  aggregate  of  differing  local  marketing  years.  For 
countries  for  which  stock  data  are  not  available  (excluding  the  U.S.S.R.)  consumption 
estimates  represent  "apparent"  consumption,  i.e.,  they  are  inclusive  of  annual  stock  level 
adjustments. 

6  Includes  estimated  waste  due  to  excess  moisture  and  foreign  material. 

7  Stock  data  are  based  on  an  aggregate  of  differing  local  marketing  years  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  representing  world  stock  levels  at  a  fixed  point  in  time.  Stock  data 
are  only  for  selected  countries  and-  exclude  such  important  countries  as  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  part  of  Eastern  Europe;  the  world  stock  levels  have  been 
adjusted  for  estimated  year-to-year  changes  in  U.S.S.R.  grain  stock,  but  do  not  purport  to 
include  the  entire  absolute   level  of  U.S.S.R.  stocks. 

8  U.S.  trade  and  consumption  projections  for  1975/76  are  mid-points  of  the  official 
range  estimates. 


FEEDGRAINS 


Domestic  Supply 

The  U.S.  supply  situation  and  outlook  for  feedgrains  has 
improved  over  1974-75.  Farmers  plan  to  harvest  104.1  million 
acres  of  feedgrains,  4  percent  more  than  last  year.  This  total 
includes  69  million  acres  of  corn,  2.4  percent  more  than  a  year 
ago;  15  million  of  sorghum,  up  6.4  percent;  9  million  of  barley,  up 
3.6  percent;  and  14  million  of  oats,  up  4.5  percent.  This  year's 
domestic  feedgrain  crop  is  forecast  at  201.2  million  tons,  up 
sharply  from  the  short  crop  of  165  million  tons  harvested  in 
1974.  This  estimate  assumes  corn  yields  averaging  85  bushels  per 
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harvested  acre.  If  production  is  within  the  projected  range  and 
livestock  feed  price  ratios  favor  feeding,  domestic  demand  in 
1975-76  should  also  recover  substantially,  although  it  is  not 
expected  to  reach  the  level  of  1973-74. 

World  Supply- 
World  trade,  production,  and  consumption  stocks  for  the  last 
three  crop  years,  and  projected  levels  for  1975-76,  are  shown  in 
Table  3.  Although  1975-76  world  consumption  of  feedgrains  is 
expected  to  increase  substantially  over  1974-75,  the  increase  will 
be  outweighed  by  this  year's  larger  crop.  The  net  result  will  be 
larger  world  stocks  by  June  30,  1976.  As  shown  in  Table  3,  world 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year  are  estimated  to  be  53.9 
million  metric  tons,  up  from  46.6  million  metric  tons  in  1974-75. 

U.S.  Exports 

It  is  anticipated  that  exports  in  1975-76  will  substantially 
increase  from  their  1974-75  level.  Nevertheless,  ending  U.S. 
stocks  are  expected  to  rebound  sharply  from  their  abnormally  low 
1974-75  level  (Table  1).  U.S.  feedgrain  exports  by  month  in 
1974-75  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Impact    of    Shortages    and/ or    Price    Changes    on    Domestic    and 
World  Economies 

The  world  feedgrain  market  has  been  characterized,  in  recent 
years,  by  volatile  price  fluctuations,  and  by  sharp  reversals  of 
expectations  and  realities  in  supply  and  demand. 

Prices  began  to  weaken  in  the  spring  of  1974,  as  the  U.S.  and 
other  nations  committed  increased  acreages  to  coarse  grain  pro- 
duction. Later  in  the  year,  however,  U.S.  crop  conditions  deterio- 
rated (first  as  a  result  of  drought,  and  later  because  of  early 
frosts),  and  prices  rose  sharply.  The  rise  was  short-lived,  how- 
ever, and  prices  began  a  gradual  decline  after  October. 

Early  in  1975,  corn  prices-  declined  further.  U.S.  export  prices 
in  March  were  almost  $1  per  bushel  (25  percent)  below  the 
record  high  reached  in  November  1974.  Other  feedgrain  prices 
experienced  parallel  declines,  although  prices  recently  have  risen 
sharply  in  response  to  Soviet  feedgrain  purchases.  The  following 
tabulation  shows  the  average  monthly  export  prices  for  corn,  in 
dollars  per  bushel,  f.o.b.  Gulf  Ports,  in  1974-75: 
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1974  1975 

January 3.08  3.35 

February    3.35  3.16 

March     3.13  3.07 

April    2.90  3.10 

May 2.89  2.94 

June    2.87  3.07 


1974  1975 

July     r 3.05  3.22 

August   3.45  3.46 

September    3.70  3.13 

October    3.58               

November     4.03               

December   3.84               


Actions  Taken  by  Other  Countries 

Major  actions  taken  by  foreign  countries,  in  response  to  the 
world  feedgrain  supply  situation  during  the  last  few  months 
include: 

1.  the  European  Community's  lowering  import  levies  and 
export  subsidies  on  feedgrains;  and 

2.  an  increase  by  the  Community  of  feedgrain  support  prices 
for  the  1975  crop,  by  10  percent  for  corn  and  8  percent  for  barley. 


Table    1. — Feed   Grains:1    (Includes    corn,    sorghum,    oats,    and    barley):    U.S. 
Supply  Disposition,   1973—74  Through  1975—76  Crop  Years 


Marketing  year 


Commodity 

FEEDGRAINS: 

Acreage: 

Set    aside    

Planted    

Harvested      

Yield  per  harvested 

acre  (tons) 

Beginning  stocks   

Production 

Imports    

Supply,   total    

Feed    

Food,   seed   and 

industrial     uses    

Domestic,  total    

Exports     

Use,    total    

Ending    stocks    

■ 
CORN: 

Acreage: 

Set    aside    

Planted    

Harvested     

Yield  per  harvested 

acre  (bushels) 

*  See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


1973/74 

1974/75 
forecast 

1975/76 
projected 

Million  acres 

9.4 

122.6 
100.7 

121.4 

122.9 

102.4 

104.1 

2.00 

1.64 

1.93 

Million  short  tons 

32.4 

22.2 

165.1 

0.5 

13.2 

205.0 

210.2 

0.2 

0.5 

237.6 

187.8 

214.9 

153.3 

117.4 
18.1 

122.5-133.9 

17.7 

18.6 

171.0 

135.5 
39.1 

141.1-152.5 

44.4 

51.6-  44.0 

215.4 

174.6 

192.7-196.5 

22.2 

13.2 

22.2-   18.4 

Million  acres 

6.0 
71.9 
61.9 

77.7 
65.2 

77.7 
66.8 

91.2 

71.3 

85.1 
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Table    1. — Feed    Grains:1    (Includes    corn,    sorghum,    oats,    and   barley):    U.S. 
Supply  Disposition,  1973—74  Through  1975—76  Crop  Years — Continued 


Commodity 


1973/74 


Marketing  year 


1974/75 
forecast 


1975/76 
projected 


CORN — continued 

Beginning  stocks   

Production     

Imports    

Supply,   total    

Feed    

Food,  seed  and 

industrial   uses 

Domestic,    total    

Exports     

Use,   total    

Ending  stocks   483 


Million  bushels 

709 

483 

4,051 

2 

295 

5,647 

5,687 

1 

1 

6,357 

5,136 

5,983 

4,193 
438 

3,251 
450 

3,400-3,700 
465 

4,631 
1,243 

3,701 
1,140 

3,865-4,065 
1,500-1,300 

5,874 

4,841 

5,385-5,465 

295 


618-518 


1  Marketing  year  beginning  October  1  for  corn   and  sorghum.  July   1  for  barley  and  oats. 
Source:    U.S.    Department    of   Agriculture,    September    12,    1975. 

Table  2. — Feed  Grains:  U.S.  Exports  by  Month,  1974/75 


Months 


1,000  metric  tons 


Months 


1,000  metric  tons 


Corn 

October   1,613 

November 2,588 

December 2,618 

January 3,283 

February   3,110 


Sorghum 

338 
408 
426 
624 
542 


March 
April    _ 
May     _ 
June   _ 
July     _ 


Corn 

Sorghum 

3,169 

423 

2,615 

295 

1,875 

142 

2,062 

196 

1,746 

753 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  September  24,  1975. 


Table  3. — Feed  Grains :  World  trade,  production,  stocks  and  consumption  for 

1972-73,    1973-74,    1974-75,    and    projected  levels    for    1975-76 — Years 
beginning  July  1* 

[In  million  metric  tons] 

Country                           1972-73  1973-74  1974-75          1975-76  »  1975-76  - 

Exports:  3 

Canada    4.0  2.7  2.2  2.1  2.1 

Australia   1.6  1.9  2.7  2.2  2.7 

Argentina    4.2  8.2  8.5  5.1  6.3 

South  Africa   3.1  0.4  3.5  3.4  3.7 

Thailand    1.1  2.3  2.1  2.5  2.5 

Sub-total 14.0  15.5  19.0  15.3  17.3 

W.    Europe    10.1  13.6  11.2  13.8  11.4 

(Excluding    intra    EC-9)    __        (3.8)  (3.6)  (2.6)  (2.7)  (1.9) 

All  others 3.3  4.9  3.8  4.1  4.1 

Total  non-U. S. 27.4  34.0  34.0  33.2  ^2^8~ 

U.S.A.  4    [       35\4  43.8  34.4  38.3  "43.3 

World    total    6278  77.8  68.4  71.5  ~~ 76.1 

(World  total  excluding 

intra   EC-9) J (56.5) (67.8) (59.8) (60.4) (66.6) 

Imports:  3 

W.    Europe    27.7  34.6  31.7  31.3  31.3 

(Excluding   intra    EC-9)   ___      (21.4)  (24.6)  (23.1)  (20.2)  (21.8) 

*  See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  3. — Feed  Grains:  World  trade,  production,  stocks  and  consumption  for 
1972-73,  1973-74,  1974-75,  and  projected  levels  for  1975-76 — Years 
beginning  July  1* — Continued 


Country 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76  ]      1975-76  - 


Imports:" — continued 

Japan     12.0 

U.S.S.R. 5.9 

E.    Europe    5.0 

All    others    12.2 

World  Total   62.8 

(World  total  excluding 

EC-9)     (56.5) 

Production:5  c 

Canada    18.8 

Australia   3.6 

Argentina      15.7 

South   Africa   4.5 

Thailand    1.4 

U.S.S.R.     70.4 

W.    Europe   80.4 

E.   Europe 55.2 

All   other  foreign 127.3 

Total    foreign    377.3 

U.S.A.     182.0 

World    Total    559.3 

Consumption:5  7 

U.S.A.     158.0 

U.S.S.R.8 75.4 

All  other  foreign 343.9 

World    Total    577.3 

Stocks,  ending:  5  9 

World   total    56.4 


14.0 

12.7 

13.0 

13.0 

6.1 

2.5 

8.0 

13.0 

3.5 

5.7 

5.0 

5.0 

19.6 

15.8 

14.2 

13.8 

77.8 


(67.8) 


421.0 


186.6 


607.6 


609.5 


54.2 


78.4 


(69.8) 


420.9 


150.3 


571.2 


578.8 


46.6 


71.5 


(60.4) 


423.9 


196.1 


620.0 


606.9 


58.9 


76.1 


(66.6) 


18.4 

15.6 

17.9 

16.5 

4.7 

4.7 

5.1 

5.1 

17.0 

12.1 

15.5 

16.3 

11.9 

10.9 

9.6 

9.6 

2.5 

2.7 

3.1 

3.1 

96.5 

96.8 

90.0 

80.0 

82.8 

84.3 

85.7 

83.9 

54.0 

54.8 

54.9 

54.3 

133.2 

139.0 

142.1 

142.3 

411.1 


188.9 


600.0 


155.9 

123.5 

144.7 

10  137.1 

99.3 

100.8 

94.0 

92.5 

354.3 

354.5 

368.2 

363.1 

592.7 


53.9 


1  As  of  July  15. 

2  As  of  August  15. 

3  Corn,  barley,  oats  and  sorghum,  excluding  products. 

4  Includes  transshipments  through  Canadian  ports  but  excludes  products. 

5  Rye,  corn,  barley,  oats  and  sorghum. 

6  Production  data  includes  all  harvests  occurring  within  the  July— June  year  shown,  except 
that  small  gain  crops  from  the  early-harvesting  Northern  hemisphere  areas  are  "moved 
forward";  i.e.,  the  May  1975  harvests  in  areas  such  as  India,  North  Africa,  and  southern 
U.S.A.  are  actually  included   in   "1975-76"  accounting  period  which   begins  July  1,   1975. 

7  Consumption  data  are  based  on  an  aggregate  of  differing  local  marketing  years.  For 
countries  for  which  stock  data  are  not  available  (excluding  the  U.S.S.R.)  consumption  esti- 
mates represent  "apparent"  consumption,  i.e.,  they  are  inclusive  of  annual  stock  level 
adjustment. 

8  Includes  estimated  waste  due  to  excess  moisture  and  foreign  material. 

9  Stock  data  are  based  on  an  aggregate  of  differing  local  marketing  years  and  should  not 
be  construed  as  representing  world  stock  levels  at  a  fixed  point  in  time.  Stock  data  are 
only  for  selected  countries  and  exclude  such  important  countries  as  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  part  of  Eastern  Europe;  the  world  stock  levels  have  been 
adjusted  for  estimated  year-to-year  changes  in  U.S.S.R.  grain  stock,  but  do  not  purport  to 
include  the  entire  absolute  level  of  U.S.S.R.  stocks. 

10  U.S.  trade  and  consumption  projections  for  1975/76  are  mid-points  of  the  official  range 
estimates. 
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RICE 

Domestic  Situation — Supply/ Demand 

The  U.S.  1975  rice  production  is  now  estimated  at  a  record 
124.8  million  cwt.  (5.66  million  tons), lx  up  9  percent  from  1974, 
and  34  percent  above  the  1973  level.  Much  of  last  year's  increased 
production  was  taken  up  by  increased  exports.  However,  in 
1975-76,  it  is  unlikely  that  exports  will  keep  pace  with  produc- 
tion and  carryout  stocks  could  double. 

World  Situation — Supply/ Demand 

Preliminary  data  indicate  that  1975-76  world  rice  production 
will  be  4  to  5  percent  larger  than  last  year's  record  324.4  million 
ton  crop  (paddy).  Most  of  the  increase  will  occur  in  Asia  where 
good  to  excellent  monsoons  and  steadily  improving  technology  are 
expected  to  boost  production  by  more  than  15  million  tons.  In 
India,  for  example,  output  is  likely  to  rebound  by  6  to  7  million 
tons  in  comparison  with  last  year's  poor  performance.  An  excel- 
lent monsoon  is  also  reported  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  In 
Thailand  the  crop  is  expected  to  exceed  last  year's  record  by  per- 
haps 300,000  tons.  In  North  and  South  Vietnam  and  in  Cambodia, 
a  return  to  peacetime  conditions  plus  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions are  expected  to  increase  output  significantly. 

Outside  Asia,  rice  production  may  be  up  by  about  a  million 
tons.  Much  of  the  increase  is  occurring  in  the  United  States, 
where  larger  plantings  have  boosted  production  to  nearly  5.7  mil- 
lion tons,  up  0.5  million  from  last  year,  and  1.5  million  above  the 
1973-74  crop.  European  and  U.S.S.R.  production  is  expected  to 
hold  steady;  the  hot,  dry  conditions  prevailing  over  most  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  probably  not  adversely  affected  the  irrigated 
ricelands.  Some  increase  is  also  seen  for  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, particularly  Australia,  although  these  crops  will  not  be 
sown  until  later  this  year. 

Calendar  year  1976  trade  is  likely  to  remain  near  1975  levels. 
There  may  be  some  increased  purchasing  by  several  Middle-East- 
ern countries,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  Iran's  imports  will  sig- 
nificantly expand  from  the  dramatically  increased  levels  reached 
in  late  1974  and  early  1975.  At  the  same  time,  imports  by  several 
Asian  countries,  most  notably  Cambodia,  seem  likely  to  decline. 


11  Paddy  basis. 
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U.S.  Exports  and  Export  Sales 

U.S.  rice  exports  rose  sharply  in  1974-75  due  largely  to 
increased  buying  by  Middle-East  countries,' principally  Iran.  Gen- 
erally increased  world  supplies  will  likely  make  the  international 
rice  market  very  competitive  in  1975-76,  making  it  more  difficult 
to  sustain  exports  at  the  recent  high  levels.  U.S.  exports,  by  desti- 
nation, for  the  last  five  crop  years  are  listed  in  Table  3. 

Impact    of    Shortages    and/ or    Price    Changes    on    Domestic    and 
World  Economies 

Rice,  particularly  U.S.  rice,  is  no  longer  in  tight  supply.  World 
stocks  have  been  slowly  building  since  the  disastrous  1972  mon- 
soon season  and  prices  have  dropped  markedly  since  their  early 
1974  peaks. 

Actions  Taken  by  Other  Nations 

To  aid  Cambodia's  war-devastated  economy  until  the  1975-76 
harvest,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  reportedly  purchased 
200,000  tons  of  Thai  rice  which  it  is  delivering  to  Cambodia. 

As  rice  supplies  have  improved  and  prices  have  dropped  from 
earlier  levels,  several  rice-eating  countries  have  stepped  up  their 
purchases  of  rice  abroad  (thus  contributing  to  the  high  level  of 
U.S.  exports).  For  example,  Bangladesh  increased  its  imports  of 
rice  in  1974-75  threefold  from  the  earlier  year's  level,  while  Iran 
purchased  five  times  as  much  rice  abroad  as  in  1973-74.  More- 
over, as  rice  and  wheat  prices  have  tended  to  converge,  rice-eat- 
ing countries  such  as  India  and  Bangladesh,  which  have  tended  to 
import  the  less  expensive  wheat  under  recent  price  relationships, 
appear  to  be  increasing  their  purchases  of  rice — a  trend  which  is 
expected  to  continue,  at  least  over  the  near  term. 
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Table    2. — Rice:    World    production,    trade    and    U.S.    stocks    for    1972—73, 
1973-74,   1974-75   and  projected   levels  for   1975-76  1 


Country 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


Production:  2 

Bangladesh 

Burma    

India 

Indonesia    

Japan  

Korea,  Rep.  of 

Pakistan 

PRC 

Thailand    

Sub-total   ___ 

EC-9 

Australia 

Argentina    

Brazil    

All    others 

Total  non-U. S 

U.S.A.    

World   Total 


Exports:  3 

Burma    

Japan  

Pakistan    

PRC    

Thailand    

Sub-total     

All  others    

Total  non-U. S. 

U.S.A.     

World  Total    

Imports: 

Bangladesh    

EC-9 

Hong  Kong 

Indonesia    

Iran   

Khmer  Republic 

Korea,  Rep.  of 

Philippines 

Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon) 

South   Vietnam    

All    others   

World   Total    

Stocks:  U.S.A.  (ending  July  31) 


14.9 

7.4 

58.9 

20.5 

14.9 

5.5 

3.5 

109.4 

12.2 


247.2 


.8 
.3 
.3 

5.4 
40.3 


.2 
.5 
.8 
2.0 
.9 


.2 
.6 
.4 

1.7 
.1 
.1 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.3 

2.8 


17. 
8. 

65. 

21. 

15, 

5, 

3. 

113. 


14.4 


265.7 


1.1 

.4 

.3 

6.3 

43.2 


.2 

.3 

.5 

1.9 

1.0 


.1 
.6 
.3 

1.1 
.1 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.3 
.3 

3.8 


17.1 

8.6 

59.5 

22.4 

15.4 

6.2 

3.5 

117.9 

14.5 


265.1 


1.0 

.4 

.4 

6.5 

45.8 


.4 

.1 

.5 

1.8 

1.3 


.3 

.6 
.4 
.8 
.5 
.4 
.5 
.2 
.5 
.0 
3.4 


18.5 

8.7 

66.0 

24.0 

15.6 

6.4 

3.8 

118.0 

14.8 


275.8 


1.0 

.5 

.4 

6.5 

49.1 


294.3 

317.0 

319.2 

333.3 

3.9 

4.2 

5.2 

5.7 

298.2 

321.2 

324.4 

339.0 

1973 

1974 

1974 

4.4 

3.9 

4.1 

1.2 

1.8 

1.1 

5.6 
1.6 

5.7 
1.7 

5.2 
2.4 

7.2 

7.4 

7.6 

7.2 

.2 


7.4 
.3 


7.6 
.3 


1  Production  is  on  a  rough  basis;  trade  and  stocks  are  listed  as  milled. 

2  The  world  rice  harvest  stretches  over  6-8  months.  Thus  1975/76  production  represents 
the  crop  harvested  in  late  1975  and  early  1976  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  the  crop 
harvested  in  early  1976  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

3  Trade  data  are  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 
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Table  3. — Rice:  U.S.  Exports  by  Destination,  August-July  1970/71,  1971/72, 

1972/73,  1973/74,  and  1974/75 

[Milled   equivalent] 


Destination 

1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1,000  metric  tons 

Canada 

50 

161 

14 

50 
81 

~3~74 
227 
517 

62 

105 

13 

"19 

~82 

82 

75 

105 

49~5 
146 
624 

61 

163 

12 

~34 

""57 

82 

4 

~7l" 

432 
360 
457 

81 
161 
14 
17 
42 
9 
94 
86 

206 
121 
301 
475 

61 

EC-9                  _       _  . 

Switzerland 

Poland 

129 
13 
20 

Iran 

451 

Iraq 

110 

S.    Arabia 

72 

S.    Africa 

53 

Bangladesh 
India 

295 

Khmer    Republic 

S."  Korea 

175 
499 

S.    Vietnam 
Others 

3~29 

Total 

1,474 

1,808 

1,733 

1,607 

2,207 

September  22,  1975 
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COTTON 

1975—76  U.S.  Situation 

The  1975  cotton  crop  is  estimated  at  9.3  million  bales,12  slightly 
below  earlier  indications',  and  sharply  below  last  season's  HV2 
million.  Nevertheless,  large  beginning  stocks  of  5%  million  bales 
will  keep  supplies  only  slightly  below  the  15.4  million  level  of 
1974-75.  Improved  demand  is  expected  to  take  a  larger  chunk 
out  of  supplies  during  1975-76.  Recovery  in  general  economic 
and  textile  activity  may  boost  U.S.  mill  consumption  to  6V2  to  7 
million  bales,  up  from  5.9  million  last  year.  Meanwhile,  exports 
may  total  around  the  3.9  million  of  1974-75.  Stocks  are  expected 
to  decline  as  the  season  progresses,  leaving  a  carryover  next  sum- 
mar  of  perhaps  4  to  5  million  bales. 

1975—76  World  Cotton  Situation 

World  cotton  production  is  currently  projected  at  58.1  million 
bales,  a  drop  of  about  8  percent  below  the  previous  season's 
record  63.2  million  bales.  Most  of  all  of  the  decline  will  occur  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  A  decline  of  2.2  million  bales  in  U.S. 
production  now  placed  at  9.3  million,  will  account  for  nearly  half 
the  total.  Outside  the  United  States,  the  sharpest  drop — about  1.4 
million  bales — will  occur  in  the  Central  American  countries  and 
Mexico,  while  production  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asian  countries 
(excluding  India)  is  forecast  to  decline  by  nearly  one  million 
bales,  with  about  half  the  drop  occurring  in  Turkey. 

Impact    of    Shortages    and/or    Price    Changes    on    Domestic    and 
World  Economies 

Record  carryover  stocks  and  low  cotton  prices  at  the  end  of  the 
1974-75  season  discouraged  early  spring  planters  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  so  that  acreage  planted  to  cotton  declined  from 
earlier  expectations.  However,  recent  higher  prices  could  influ- 
ence Southern  Hemisphere  farmers  to  plant  about  the  same 
acreage  this  fall  as  they  did  last  fall. 

Despite  smaller  production,  unusually  large  August  1  carryover 
stocks  will  insure  world  supplies  adequate  to  meet  an  anticipated 
moderate  improvement  in  world  demand.  World  cotton  consump- 
tion, depressed  since  early  1974,  is  expected  to  begin  a  moderate 
rise  early  in  1976,  barring  a  setback  to  world  economic  recovery, 
and  could  gain  2.0  to  2.5  million  bales  above  the  low  1974-75 
level  of  58.1  million.  The  sharpest  increase  will  be  in  the  United 
States,  where  mill  use,  now  placed  at  6.5  to  7.0  million  bales,  has 


12  Unless  indicated,  all  bales  are  480  pounds  net. 
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already  turned  up.  Modest  increases  are  also  expected  in  the  large 
Far  Eastern  textile  manufacturing  countries;  in  the  cotton  pro- 
ducing countries,  such  as  Turkey  and  Brazil,  that  also  export  tex- 
tiles; and  in  most  Communist  industrial  countries.  However,  the 
outlook  for  Western  Europe  has  not  been  improving. 

World  Trade 

Most  of  the  anticipated  18.0  million  bale  projection  for  world 
trade,  up  from  last  season's  low  17.0  million  bales,  will  be  regis- 
tered by  foreign  non-communist  exporting  countries,  where  a 
large  buildup  of  3.1  million  bales  in  carryover  stocks  approxi- 
mately offsets  expected  smaller  production.  As  a  result  of  a  4.9 
million  bale  stock  buildup  in  free  world  exporting  countries,  prin- 
cipally in  the  United  States,  Turkey,  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  world 
carryover  stocks  on  August  1,  1975,  rose  to  a  near  record  30.1 
million  bales,  the  highest  since  1966  and  over  half  of  annual 
world  mill  consumption.  Unusually  large  foreign  stocks  could 
mean  strong  competition  for  U.S.  cotton,  especially  for  medium 
count  qualities,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  world  cotton  carried 
into  1975-76. 

U.S.  Exports  and  Export  Sales 

Export  sales  totaling  1,155,000  running  bales  sold  for  delivery 
but  not  delivered,  in  the  marketing  year  1974-75,  were  carried 
forward  to  1975-76.  With  July  31,  1975,  export  sales  for 
1974-75  of  751,000  running  bales,  the  1975-76  export  commit- 
ment on  August  1,  1975,  was  1,906,000  bales.  By  September  14, 
1975,  this  has  risen  to  2,091,000  running  bales  against  cumulative 
1975-76  exports  of  442,000  running  bales.  USDA's  1975-76 
export  projection  of  3.8-4.3  million  bales  is  based  on  an  expected 
increase  in  demand  while  assuming  that  several  foreign  govern- 
ments will  continue  to  hold  excess  supplies  off  the  market  until 
more  satisfactory  prices  are  obtainable. 

Actions  Taken  by  Other  Nations 

Intervention  in  cotton  marketing  by  some  foreign  governments 
during  the  last  two  seasons  is  a  new  factor  in  the  world  cotton 
economy.  Although  early  September  asking  price  quotations 
imply  that  U.S.  cotton  is  several  cents  above  competitive  foreign 
growths,  demand  was  very  light  and  foreign  suppliers  were  gen- 
erally unwilling  to  offer  in  quantity.  Stocks  in  foreign  exporting 
countries  on  August  1  totaled  a  record  14.8  million  bales,  reflect- 
ing high  product  support  prices,  attempts  to  maximize  foreign 
exchange  earnings,  and  efforts  to  minimize  government  losses 
that  would  result  from  selling  stocks  at  price  levels  prevailing. 
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Table  1. — Exports  of  U.S.  Cotton,  by  Months,  1971  Through  Mid-1974  1 

[1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net] 


Month 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


August  __ 
September 
October  _. 
November 
December 
January  _. 
February   . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Total 


169 

61 

352 

279 

326 

86 

285 

132 

204 

202 

278 

126 

282 

371 

271 

284 

436 

561 

625 

367 

354 

690 

578 

430 

425 

560 

637 

398 

458 

718 

827 

361 

289 

646 

681 

387 

172 

465 

602 

379 

154 

536 

529 

410 

116 

415 

458 

373 

3,385 


5,311 


6,123 


3,926 


1  Season  beginning  August  1. 

Compiled    by   Cotton    Division,    Foreign   Agricultural    Service,   from    official    records   of  the 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table   2. — Monthly  Average  of  Cotton  Prices  in  10  U.S.  Spot  Markets, 

1971-74  i 

[In  cents  per  pound] 


Month 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


August   

September  . 

October 

November  _ 
December  _. 

January 

February  

March    

April 

May   

June 

July   

Average 


27.76 

33.12 

66.94 

50.36 

28.25 

27.94 

80.50 

47.65 

28.83 

25.67 

75.29 

44.59 

29.29 

27.15 

66.71 

39.96 

31.19 

29.31 

76.62 

36.91 

33.85 

32.29 

78.08 

36.09 

34.32 

33.15 

68.56 

36.44 

34.81 

35.04 

62.33 

37.81 

36.83 

40.24 

63.35 

40.43 

38.28 

45.15 

56.25 

41.73 

36.75 

45.98 

55.20 

42.77 

35.22 

52.09 

55.30 

45.57 

32.96 


35.59 


67.10 


41.69 


1  Price  for  base  grade  41,  staple  length  34.  Years  beginning  Aug.  1. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table    3. — Cotton:    World    stocks,    production,    consumption,    and   exports   by 

areas,  seasons  beginning  August   1 

i 

[In  millions  of  bales  of  480  lb.  net] 

Item  and  Area  1971/72      1972/73      1973/74         1974/75  1975/76 

preliminary         forecast 

Exports: 

United   States   3.4  5.3  6.1  3.9  3.8-4.3 

Foreign    non-Communist1 12.2  12.2  10.1  10.0               

Communist  countries 2.9  3.1  3.4  3.1               

Foreign  total   15.1 

World    total     

Non-Communist  net  exports 
to    Communist    

Imports: 

Japan   3.6  3.9  3.7  3.2 

EEC   4.2  4.6  3.9  3.6 

People's    Republic   of  China   ___  0.7  1.8  1.8  0.7 

Other    10.0  10.5  10.5  9.3 


15.1 

15.3 

13.5 

13.1 

14.0-14.5 

18.5 

20.6 

19.6 

17.0 

17.8-18.8 

1.9 

2.5 

1.8 

1.1 

04 

Total 18.5  20.8  19.9  16.8  17.8-18.5 

Production: 

United  States2 10.4  13.7  13.2  11.5  9.3 

Foreign     non-Communist    28.2  28.3  27.3  28.8  

Communist    countries    20.6 19.5 21.8 22.9 

Foreign  total 48.8 4^8 49A 5VJ 48JJ 

World   total    59.2  61.5  62.3  63.2  58.1 

Consumption: 

United  States 8.2                 7.8                 7.5                 5.9                   6.5-7.0 

Foreign    non-Communist: 

Exporting    countries    8.7  9.7  10.2  9.9  

Importing    countries    19.5  19.9  20.8  18.9  

Communist    countries    21.3 22.0 22.8 23.4 

Foreign  total 49.5 51^6 53JJ 52^2 53.5-54.0 

World   total    57.7  59.4  61.3  58.1  60.0-61.0 

Beginning  Stocks: 

United   States   4.3                 3.3                 4.1                 3.9                           5.7 

Foreign  non-Communist: 

Exporting    countries    6.1                 7.0                 7.4                 8.7                         11.8 

Importing  countries   5.5                  6.1                  7.2                  6.5                            6.2 

Communist    countries    4.3 5^2 5_;2 6A 6J5 

Foreign  total 15.9 18^3 15^8 2U 24J> 

World  total  3 20.2  21.6  23.9  25.2  30.2 

1  Includes  small  quantities  reexported. 

2  In-season  ginning  imports  plus  city  crop. 

3  Excludes  cotton  afloat,  in  transit,  and  in  free  ports. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SOYBEANS  AND  PRODUCTS 

Domestic  Situation 

Based  on  the  September  11  crop  report,  U.S.  1975  crop  soybean 
production  is  estimated  at  1.44  billion  bushels,  slightly  less  than 
the  previous  estimate  but  sharply  above  last  year's  reduced  har- 
vest of  1.23  billion  bushels.  This  year's  sharp  gain  in  soybean 
production  was  accented  by  larger  carry-in  stocks  of  220  million 
bushels  on  September  1,  1975.  Although  1975  crop  production  will 
be  105  million  bushels  below  the  1973  record,  U.S.  soybean  sup- 
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plies  are  expected  to  increase  significantly  by  September  1,  1976 
(see  Table  I). 

The  sharp  gain  in  1975-76  U.S.  soybean  supplies  is  nearly  four 
times  the  annual  trendline  increase  in  combined  domestic  disap- 
pearance and  exports.  The  significant  decline  in  U.S.  cottonseed 
production  is  not  expected  to  greatly  reduce  overall  U.S.  supplies 
of  oil  and  meal. 

On  the  demand  side,  domestic  usage  of  meal  and  oil  in  1974-75 
dropped  due  to  reduced  consumer  real  incomes,  cutbacks  in  live- 
stock feeding,  increased  foreign  competition,  and  reduction  in 
unreported  inventories.  During  the  October  1974-July  1975 
period,  domestic  disappearance  of  soybean  meal  at  10.2  million 
short  tons  was  down  11  percent  from  the  same  period  a  year  ear- 
lier. Domestic  disappearance  of  oil  during  the  October  1974-July 

1975  period  declined  to  5.3  billion  pounds,  14  percent  below  the 
previous  year. 

Although  a  significant  recovery  is  anticipated  in  domestic  use 
of  both  soybean  oil  and  meal  in  1975-76,  it  is  doubtful  that 
domestic  and  foreign  disappearance  will  increase  sufficiently  to 
prevent  a  further  major  buildup  in  stocks. 

If  U.S.  stocks  of  soybeans  and  products  were  to  be  maintained 
unchanged  at  their  September  1,  1975  level,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  increase  combined  domestic  usage  and  exports  by  nearly  one- 
fifth.  Instead,  it  is  expected  that  demand  recovery  will  be  only 
partial  and  that  U.S.  soybean  stocks  will  rise  to  a  record  volume 
of  380  million  bushels  on  August  1,  1976.  This  projected  volume 
of  stocks  would  be  73  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  more  than 
6  times  the  reduced  volume  of  September  1,  1973.  This  could  have 
a  substantial  impact  on  prices,  if  correct. 

World  Supply 

This  year,  world  meal  production  of  62.3  million  metric  tons 
soybean  meal  equivalent  will  be  a  4.3  million  metric  tons  drop 
from  last  year's  record — the  first  decline  in  more  than  a  decade. 
Fats  and  oils  production  at  46.0  million  tons  will  dip  by  700,000 
tons.  Despite  these  declines,  the  world  supply/demand  balance  is 
proving  to  be  more  than  adequate  to  satisfy  recession-hit  markets 
both  here  and  abroad.  Supply  adequacy  is  evidenced  by  the  siza- 
ble buildup  of  U.S.  soybean  stocks  as  of  September  1, 1975. 

In  1976,  world  production  of  meal  is  forecast  at  68.1  million 
tons — 5.8  million  more  than  this  year's  reduced  volume.  Adding 
in  the  sizable  U.S.  soybean  stocks  on  September  1  would  boost 

1976  world  meal  availabilities  to  72.9  million  tons — 6.9  million 
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above  this  year's  supply.  During  the  past  decade  world  meal  con- 
sumption has  trended  upward  by  about  2  million  tons  per  year. 
World  meal  consumption  in  1976  is  expected  to  recover  by  an 
above-trend  volume  following  this  year's  estimated  decline,  but 
the  amount  of  the  recover}/  will  likely  not  be  enough  to  offset  the 
large  gain  in  prospective  supplies.  Therefore,  we  look  for  meal  to 
continue  to  be  favorably  priced  relative  to  grain  next  year. 

World  oil  output  at  48.4  million  tons  next  year  is  forecast  to 
gain  by  2.4  million  tons  following  this  year's  700,000  ton  decline. 
Oil  prices  are  expected  to  weaken  relative  to  meal  prices  as  meal 
demand  and  crushings  expand  next  year.  Continued  heavy  for- 
eign competition  is  expected  from  major  producer-exporters,  such 
as  palm  oil  from  Malaysia,  copra  and  coconut  oil  from  the  Philip- 
pines, soybeans  and  oil  from  Brazil  and  some  upturn  in  exports 
of  rapeseed  and  oil  from  Canada  and  peanuts  and  oil  from 
Nigeria.  The  resulting  pressure  from  increased  exports  next  year 
is  likely  to  reduce  vegetable  oil  prices  significantly  from  those  in 
recent  months.  (Oil  production  data  included  the  fat  equivalent  of 
oilseeds,  animal  and  marine  oils  and  fats.) 

The  foregoing  projections  include  Northern  Hemisphere  crops 
harvested  in  the  second  half  of  1975  combined  with  estimates  of 
Southern  Hemisphere  crops  yet  to  be  harvested  in  the  first  half 
of  1976.  Meal  and  oil  production  data  are  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  assumed  average  extraction  rates  applied  to  that  portion  of 
each  crop  available  for  crushing  and/or  export,  not  actual  crush- 
ings. 

U.S.  Exports  and  Export  Sales 

During  the  October  1974-July  1975  period,  combined  U.S. 
exports  of  soybeans  and  meal  dipped  to  12.3  million  short  tons, 
meal  basis,  or  28  percent  below  the  same  months  in  1973-74.  U.S. 
exports  of  soybeans  and  oil,  oil  basis,  for  the  10-month  period 
ending  July  31,  1975,  dropped  to  about  4.9  billion  pounds — 27 
percent  below  that  of  the  same  period  in  1973-74. 

Despite  the  significant  recovery  for  U.S.  soybeans  and  products 
anticipated  in  combined  foreign  and  domestic  markets  it  is  almost 
certain  that  a  further  increase  in  U.S.  soybean  stocks  will  occur 
by  August  31, 1976. 

The  unusually  large  volumes  reported  to  have  been  sold  for 
export  during  the  1974-75  season  failed  to  materialize  as  the 
season  progressed.  As  of  August  31,  the  reported  U.S.  export 
sales  commitments  compared  with  September  1,  1974,  were  as 
follows : 
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Item  Unit  1974-75  1975-76 

Soybeans     Mil.    bu.    18.6  186.6 

Soybean    oil    Mil.   lbs.   636.1  143.3 

Soybean    meal   1,000   ST.   8,345.2  1,551.7 


The  volume  of  soybean  oil  and  meal  committed  to  export  is 
clearly  much  less  now  than  a  year  ago  although  export  sales  com- 
mitments on  soybeans  are  up. 

Impact  of  Shortages  and/ or  Price  Changes  in  Domestic  Economy 

Current  projections  would  indicate  that  U.S.  soybeans  and 
products  are  not  currently  in  short  supply  nor  are  they  expected 
to  become  in  short  supply  in  the  1975-76  season.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  substantial  stock  buildup  is  anticipated.  If  this  takes 
place,  prices  for  soybeans  and  products  might  drop  significantly. 
Thus  processors  would  be  provided  with  lower  raw  material 
prices,  which  would  expand  their  profits  or  allow  some  reduction 
in  consumer  prices. 

Impact  of  Shortages  and/ or  Price  Changes  in  World  Trade 

As  stated  above,  the  current  situation  and  prospects  would 
indicate  that  soybeans  and  products  are  not  in  short  supply.  Pros- 
pects for  increasing  soybean  stocks  could  result  in  lower  prices. 
Although  lower  prices  would  likely  stimulate  foreign  demand,  the 
U.S.  is  faced  with  increasing  foreign  competition  for  both  oils 
and  meals.  Thus  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  could  be  adversely 
affected  despite  growing  export  commodity  prices. 

Actions  Taken  by  Other  Nations  in  Response  to  Shortages  and/or 
Price  Changes 

Prior  to  the  recent  Soviet  grain  purchases,  soybean  prices 
declined  in  early  June  to  less  than  $5  per  bushel.  At  this  point 
the  Government  of  Brazil  announced  a  plan  to  purchase  up  to  1 
million  tons  of  soybeans  at  a  minimum  price  of  75  cruzieros  per 
60  kilo  bag  (equal  to  about  $4.32  per  bushel).  Also  Brazil  is 
reported  to  have  increased  tax  credits  on  soybean  oil  exports  in 
order  to  make  them  more  competitive  in  world  markets.  During 
the  March- July  1975  period,  Brazil  is  reported  to  have  exported 
94,000  metric  tons  of  soybean  oil  compared  with  none  during  the 
comparable  months  of  1974. 

As  of  September  18,  soybean  prices,  basis  Chicago,  increased  to 
$5.85  per  bushel — 19  percent  above  the  June  2  low  of  $4.93  per 
bushel.   Apparently  most   of  this   price   rise   is   a   reflection   of 
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increased  corn  prices  to  $3.21  per  bushel — 13  percent  above  the 
June  2  price  of  $2.85.  The  price  increase  for  corn  since  June  con- 
stitutes a  7-percent  decline  from  previously  indicated  1975-76 
availabilities  due  to  dry  weather  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt, 
together  with  improved  export  prospects  based  on  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Since  June,  soybeans  prices  increased  relative  to  corn  prices 
reflecting  some  normalization  from  the  very  low  soybean/corn 
price  ratio  which  then  prevailed.  Although  soybeans  continue  to 
be  priced  at  less  than  1.8  times  the  price  of  corn,  it  is  anticipated 
that  soybeans  will  continue  to  be  priced  at  a  less  than  normal 
ratio  throughout  1975-76.  If  this  price  ratio  does  continue,  we 
could  expect  a  significant  shift  in  U.S.  soybean  acreage  back  to 
corn  in  1976. 


Table    1. — Soybeans    and    Products:    U.S.    supply    and    disposition,    1973—74, 

through    1975—76   crop   years 

SOYBEANS 
[In    million   bushels] 


Item  1973-74 

Supply:1 

Carryin,    Sept.    1    

Production    

Total    

Consumption: 

Crushings  2     ._. 

Exports    

Seed,   Feed  and   Residual  

Total    

Carryover,   Aug.   31    171 

SOYBEAN    OIL 
[In    million    pounds] 

Item 

1973-74 

Supply: 

Carryin,    Oct.    1    

Production    

Total     

Consumption: 

Domestic  8    

Exports    

Total     

Carryover,    Sept.    30    794 


1974-75 
Forecast 


1975-76 
Projected 


60 

1,547 

171 
1,233 

220 

1,442 

1,607 

1,404 

1,662 

821 

542 

73 

695 

410 

79 

725 

425 

82 

775 

475 

82 

1,436 

1,184 

1,232 

1,332 

220 


430 


1974-75 
Forecast 


330 


1975-76 
Projected 


516 
8,995 

794 
7,296 

640 
7,700  

8,200 

9,511 

8,090 

8,340 

8,840 

7,281 

6,400 
7,050 

6,600  

900  

7,000 

1,436 

1,100 

8,717 

7,450 

7,500 

8,100 

640 


840 


740 
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Table   1. — Soybeans    and    Products:    U.S.    supply    and    disposition,    1973—74, 
through  1975—76  crop  years — continued 

SOYBEAN    MEAL 
[In  1,000  short  tons] 


Item 


1973-74 


1974-75 
Forecast 


1975-76 
Projected 


Supply: 

Carryin,    Oct.    1    183 

Production    19,674 

Total    19,857 

Con-sumption: 

Domestic3    13,853 

Exports 5,497 

Total    19,350 

Carryover,    Sept.    30    507 

1  There  have  been  no  imports. 

2  End  products  are  meal  and  oil. 

3  Consumption. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture,  September  11,  1975. 


507 
16,503 


17,010 


12,200 
4,400 


16,600 


410 


410 
17,220 


17,630 


12,750 
4,400 


17,150 


480 


18,400 


18,810 


13,650 
4,800 


18,450 


360 


Table  2.— U.S.  Exports  by  Month,  1974/75 


SOYBEANS 
[In    1,000   pounds] 


Months 


1974 


1975 


September 
October    __. 
November    _ 
December    _ 

January    

February    __ 

March    

April     

May   

June     

July    

Total 


22,914 
32,211 
63,156 
41,351 


49,973 
33,343 
38,407 
35,849 
25,087 
13,950 
31,036 


159,632 


227,645 


SOYBEAN    OIL 
[In    1,000   bushels] 


Months 


1974 


1975 


October    

November    _ 
December    _ 

January    

February    __ 

March    

April     

May   

June    

July    

Total 


90,973 
116,362 
198,594 


135,717 
77,329 

120,410 
59,260 
78,593 
58,708 
65,332 


405,929 


595,349 
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Table  2. — U.S.  Exports  by  Month,  1974/75 — continued 

SOYBEAN    MEAL 
[In    1,000    short   tons] 


Months 


1974 


1975 


October     _ 
November 
December 
January    _ 
February 

March 

April     

May    

June     

July    


407 
406 
367 


491 
367 
282 
532 
219 
316 
265 


Total 


1,180 


2,472 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  September  16,  1975. 

Table  3. — Soybeans  and   Soybean   Products:   World  production  and   trade   for 
1973,  1974  and  projected  levels  for  1975 

SOYBEANS 
[In  1,000  metric  tons] 


Item 


1973 


1974 


1975  - 


Production 

United  States 

Brazil    

People's  Republic  of  China 
Others    


World  Total 


Exports 

United  States 

Brazil    

People's  Republic  of  China 

3  Total  for  Major  Exporters 


Imports 

Belgium- Luxembourg 

Denmark 

France    

West  Germany     

Italy    

Netherlands   

United  Kingdom    

Ireland  


Total  European  Community 
Japan   


Total    Imports 


2,108 

33,569 

39,257 

5,000 

7,400 

9,600 

6,700 

6,750 

6,750 

3,528 

3,807 

4,125 

57,336 


15,006 


7,116 
3,635 


10,751 


51,526 


16,664 


9,116 
3,244 


12,360 


59,732 


13,220 

13,940 

11,377 

1,786 

2,724 

4,050 

N.A. 

N.A. 

252 

15,679 


447 

746 

N.A. 

388 

471 

N.A. 

508 

564 

N.A. 

2,837 

3,715 

N.A. 

888 

1,226 

N.A. 

1,269 

1,590 

N.A. 

779 

804 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 
N.A. 


11,750 


SOYBEAN    MEAL 
[In  1,000  metric  tons] 


Item 


1973 


1974  » 


1975 


Production  4 

United  States 

Brazil    

People's  Republic  of  China 
Others    


World  Total    

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


5,842 

31,467 

25,086 

3,657 

5,412 

7,021 

2,254 

2,397 

2,415 

1,156 

1,588 

1,538 

32,909 


40,864 


36,060 
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Table  3. — Soybeans  and  Soybean  Products:   World  production  and   trade   for 
1973,    1974  and  projected   levels  for   1975 — Continued 


Item 


1973 


1974  ! 


1975  - 


Exports 

United  States 

Brazil    

People's  Republic  of  China    _. 

Total  for  Major  Exports 

Imports 

Belgium-Luxembourg    

Denmark 

France    

West  Germany     

Italy    

"  Netherlands   

United  Kingdom    

Ireland  

Total  European  Community 
Japan   

Total   Imports 


4,414 

4,910 

3,970 

1,581 

2,031 

2,700 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

5,995 

6,941 

6,670 

366 

388 

N.A. 

359 

425 

N.A. 

1,147 

1,513 

N.A. 

1,171 

617 

N.A. 

479 

619 

N.A. 

532 

781 

N.A. 

206 

290 

N.A. 

69 

100 

N.A. 

4,329 

4,733 

N.A. 

277 

132 

N.A. 

4,606 


4,865 


4,700 


SOYBEAN    OIL 
[In  1,000  metric  tons] 


Item 


1973 


1974  » 


1975 


Production  5 

United  States 

Brazil    

PeoDle's  Republic  of  China    __. 
Others    

World  Total   

Exports 

United  States 

Brazil    

People's  Republic  of  China    __. 

Total  for  Major  Exporters  _ 

Imports 

Belgium-Luxembourg    

Denmark  

France    

West  Germany     

Italy    

Netherlands   

United  Kingdom    

Ireland  

Total  European  Community 

Japan   

Total   Imports 


5,754 

7,006 

5,585 

814 

1,205 

1,563 

502 

534 

538 

257 

351 

339 

7,327 

9,096 

8,025 

439 

759 

405 

91 

10 

250 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

530 

769 

655 

13 

14 

N.A. 

5 

2 

N.A. 

48 

85 

N.A. 

23 

37 

N.A. 

44 

131 

N.A. 

36 

75 

N.A. 

14 

40 

N.A. 

4 

4 

N.A. 

187 

388 

N.A. 

6 
193 

20 

408 

N.A. 

250 

1  Preliminary. 

2  Forecast. 

3  Net  exports. 

4  Seed  harvested  in  previous  calendar  year  except  Brazil.  Meal  production  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  average  assumed  extraction  rates  and  crushings  and  therefore  representing 
potential  rather  than  actual  meal  production. 

5  Seed  harvested  in  previous  calendar  year  except  Brazil.  Oil  production  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  average  assumed  extraction  rates  and  crusjpings  and  therefore  representing 
potential  rather  than  actual  oil  production. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture.  September  16,  1975. 

Note. — Export'  and  import  figures  in  the  foregoing  tables  do  not  balance  because  the 
latter  exclude  substantial  purchases  by  countries  not  listed  (e.g.,  U.S.S.R.  and  P.R.C.),  plus 
unidentified  final  destinations  of  transhipments  through  Canada. 

United  States  and  Brazilian  consumption  are  presumed  to  equal  production  less  exports, 
while  other  foreign  consumption  is  presumed  to  equal  production  plus  imports  in  the  year 
of  transaction,   with   stocks  remaining  virtually  unchanged   at  minimal   levels. 


CHAPTER  8 

ENFORCEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1975,  the  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Export  Administration  had  190  cases  under 
investigation  for  administrative  or  criminal  proceedings,  or  both. 
Of  these,  111  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  previous  quarter 
and  79  new  cases  were  opened  during  the  second  and  third  quar- 
ters. During  this  same  period  83  cases  were  closed,  16  on  the 
basis  of  a  determination  of  no  violation  or  insufficient  evidence, 
63  after  warnings  to  the  parties  involved  for  various  types  of  vio- 
lations considered  not  serious  enough  to  warrant  institution  of 
formal  charges  or  compliance  proceedings,  and  four  after  comple- 
tion of  compliance  proceedings. 

There  were  107  cases  pending  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter. 
Seventy-nine  cases  were  under  active  investigation,  and  the 
remaining  28  are  under  active  administrative  action. 

There  were  149  preliminary  inquiries  pending  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reporting  period.  In  addition,  20  preliminary  inquiries 
were  initiated  during  the  second  and  third  quarters.  In  22 
instances  further  investigation  was  not  warranted,  while  in  four 
other  instances  sufficient  information  was  developed  to  justify 
full  field  investigation.  The  remaining  143  inquiries  were  still 
active  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1975,  the  Department 
issued  a  total  of  260  warning  letters.  Additionally,  203  export 
license  applications  were  specially  reviewed  to  determine  if  irreg- 
ularities were  involved.  There  were  76  prelicensing  and  nine  post- 
shipment  checks  initiated  during  the  period. 

The  District  Directors  of  Customs  seized  31  shipments  having 
a  total  appraised  value  of  $144,589,00.  Of  the  seizures  reported, 
12  were  requested  by  the  Office  of  Export  Administration  with  a 
total  appraised  value  of  $94,264.00.  During  this  period,  3,525 
export  examinations  were  made,  and  27,142  Export  Declarations 
were  reviewed  to  determine  the  degree  of  compliance  with  the 
Export  Administration  Regulations.  Of  these,  there  were  24 
export  violations  requiring  investigation  and  700  discrepancies  in 
Export  Declarations  requiring  further  inquiries. 

74 
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Denial  Orders  Issued 

Pursuant  to  regulations  governing  administrative  enforcement 
proceedings,  the  Department  issued  the  following  orders  during 
the  second  and  third  quarters,  1975 : 

Grabner  GmbH,  Prinz  Eugen  Strasse  44/9,  1040  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria. 

A  notice  of  related  party  determination  issued  April  25,  1975, 
named  the  above  firm  as  a  party  related  to  Josef  Cremer,  trading 
as  J.  Cremer  Export-Import,  of  the  same  address.  Cremer  and  his 
firm  have  been  subject  to  the  terms  of  an  indefinite  denial  order 
since  March  9,  1964,  for  failure  to  answer  interrogatories  and  to 
account  for  his  participation  in  the  disposition  of  U.S. -origin  stra- 
tegically-rated electronic  equipment  (see  1st  Quarterly  Report, 
1964). 

This  action  was  taken  to  prevent  Cremer  from  evading  the  out- 
standing denial  order  by  conducting  operations  involving  exports 
from  the  United  States  through  Grabner  GmbH  of  which  he  is  a 
managing  principal. 

The  subject  firm  has  been  notified  of  this  determination  and 
has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  reconsideration  or 
termination  upon  good  cause  being  shown. 

Seurolec,  S.A.  (Societe  Europeene  d'electronique  S.A).  and 
Albert  Rolland,  39-41  Rue  del'Est,  92  Boulogne-sur-Seine, 
France. 

By  an  order  effective  April  29,  1975,  the  above  firm  and  its 
chief  executive  officer  were  denied  all  U.S.  export  privileges  for 
the  duration  of  export  controls. 

On  August  19,  1971,  an  order  denying  export  privileges  for  a 
period  of  90  days  was  entered  against  these  parties  to  prevent 
transactions  that  were  suspected  would  result  in  violations  of  the 
Export  Control  Regulations  (now,  Export  Administration  Regu- 
lations) (see  3rd  Quarterly  Report,  1971).  An  order  extending 
the  temporary  denial  until  further  notice  was  issued  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1971  (see  4th  Quarterly  Report,  1971) . 

The  latest  action  taken  was  based  on  findings  that  Rolland, 
acting  individually  and  on  behalf  of  Seurolec,  exported  or  caused 
to  be  exported  U.S. -origin  merchandise  of  a  strategic  nature  from 
the  United  States,  some  without  the  required  validated  export 
license,  knowing  that  a  violation  of  the  export  regulations  was 
intended  and  reexported  a  portion  of  the  equipment  from  France 
without  prior  authorization  from  the  Department.  The  respond- 
ents also  were  found  to  have  ordered  additional  equipment  of 
U.S. -origin  in  violation  of,  and  with  the  intention  to  further  vio- 
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late,  the  temporary  denial  order  then  in  force  against  them.  In 
addition,  Rolland  made,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  export 
from  the  United  States,  false  and  misleading  representations  to 
the  Department  in  a  document  submitted  in  support  of  a  license 
application  as  well  as  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Paris  in  statements 
to  an  Embassy  official. 

Carl  Rashid,  doing  business  under  the  trade  style  World  Wide 
Radar  Science  Research,  5234  Buckingham,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
and  Antoine  Georges  Saab,  Rue  A.  Edde,  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  denial  order  effective  May  30,  1975,  the 
above  individuals  were  denied  all  U.S.  export  privileges  for  a 
period  of  three  years  for  violations  of  the  Export  Administration 
Regulations. 

The  sanctions  were  imposed  following  an  investigation  which 
revealed  that  Rashid  and  Saab  had  acted  in  concert,  and  Saab 
had  attempted  to  export  from  the  United  States  a  U.S. -origin 
oscilloscope  without  the  required  validated  export  license. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  order  the 
respondents  may  apply  to  have  the  effective  denial  of  their  export 
privileges  held  in  abeyance  while  they  remain  on  probation. 

Lincoln  E.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Urbanizacion  Garcia,  Calle  3,  No.  50 
Altos,  Aguadilla,  Puerto  Rico,  doing  business  under  the  trade 
names  and  styles,  Lincaloy,  Inc.,  and  Atlantic  Equipment  & 
Supply  Co.,  West  Hazleton,  Pa.  and  related  parties  Bay  Colony 
Rubber  Co.  and  Holstein  Shoe  Supply,  West  Hazelton,  Pa. ;  Atlan- 
tic Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Bahia  Trading  Co.,  Bahia  Trading 
Ltd.,  Bay  Colony  Rubber  Co.,  Bay  Colony  Trading  Co.,  Holstein 
Shoe  Supply,  Lincaloy  Co:  and  Lincedt  Parts,  all  of  Aguadilla, 
Puerto  Rico;  Lincaloy  Inc.  and  Lincaloy  Bahia  Trading  Co., 
Grand  Cayman,  B.W.I. 

On  December  23,  1971,  an  order  denying  export  privileges  for 
a  period  of  90  days  was  entered  against  Robinson  and  the  related 
parties  to  protect  the  public  interest  pending  final  disposition  of 
the  investigation  then  in  progress  (see  4th  Quarterly  Report, 
1971).  An  order  extending  the  temporary  denial  until  further 
notice  was  issued  on  March  20,  1972  (see  1st  Quarterly  Report, 
1972). 

Effective  June  30,  1975,  the  above  parties  were  denied  export 
privileges  for  a  period  of  two  years  for  violations  of  U.S.  Export 
Administration  Regulations. 

The  action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  a  finding  that,  during  the 
period  February  to  September  1971,  Robinson,  using  the  trade 
styles    Lincaloy,    Inc.    and    Atlantic    Equipment    &   Supply    Co., 
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exported  or  caused  to  be  exported  eleven  shipments  of  electronic 
equipment  without  the  required  validated  export  licenses.  Of 
these  shipments,  five  were  made  directly  to  Europe  and  six  to  the 
British  West  Indies  from  where  they  were  onforwarded  to 
Europe  and  the  Near  East.  In  five  instances,  Robinson  misde- 
scribed  the  equipment  in  export  documents  to  indicate  that  vali- 
dated licenses  were  not  required. 

Six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  order,  respondent 
Robinson  will  have  his  export  privileges  restored  conditionally 
and  thereafter  shall  be  on  probation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
denial  period.  The  terms  of  the  order  also  apply  to  the  related 
parties  named  above. 

Robinson  did  not  contest  the  charges  and  consented  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order  against  him  which  also  imposed  civil  penalties 
totaling  $5,500. 

Peter  Lorenz;  Lorenz,  EDV-Unternehmensberatung;  Lorenz 
Datenservice  GmbH  and  Hans  Jurgen  Filter,  with  principal 
offices  in  Stuttgart,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

An  order  issued  June  30,  1975,  denied  the  above  respondents 
U.S.  export  privileges  for  the  duration  of  export  controls  and 
continued  in  effect,  until  completion  of  compliance  proceedings, 
the  temporary  denial  order  issued  earlier  against  the  related  par- 
ties, Lorenz  EDV-Systeme-Zubehor-Raumausstattung  GmbH,  IRI 
Institut  fuer  Rationalisierung  und  Informatik  GmbH,  Informa 
Computerwerbung  und  Demoskopie,  and  AfD  Akademia  fuer 
Datenverarbeitung  e.V.  (see  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Quarterly  Reports, 
1972). 

Peter  Lorenz,  through  Lorenz  EDV-Unternehmensberatung 
and  Lorenz  Datenservice  GmbH,  knowingly  reexported  two  stra- 
tegically rated  computer  systems  and  a  console  printer  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  without  the  required  prior  authorization  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Reexporation  of  one  of  the  computers  and  the  console 
printer  was  accomplished  while  the  temporary  denial  order  was 
in  effect  against  Lorenz  and  his  firms.  Hans  Jurgen  Filter,  repre- 
sentative and  executive  officer  for  Lorenz  and  for  companies  con- 
trolled by  Lorenz,  participated  actively  in  the  second  unau- 
thorized reexportation.  In  addition,  Lorenz,  through  Lorenz 
Datenservice  GmbH,  knowingly  reexported  two  U.S. -origin  oscil- 
loscopes to  the  U.S.S.R.  without  the  required  prior  authorization. 

When  questioned  by  U.S.  Government  officials  concerning  the 
transactions,  Lorenz,  on  several  occasions,  made  false  and  mis- 
leading representations,  and  signed  a  sworn  statement,  knowing 
it  to  be  false. 
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Gustav  Dieter  Pese,  Trier,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

In  an  order  dated  June  30,  1975,  the  above  individual  was 
denied  all  U.S.  export  privileges  for  the  duration  of  export  con- 
trols for  making  false  and  misleading  statements  and  concealing 
material  facts  in  response  to  duly  served  interrogatories. 

During  the  course  of  an  investigation  into  the  unauthorized 
diversion  of  a  U.S. -origin  strategically  rated  test  system,  interro- 
gatories were  served  upon  Pese  concerning  his  role  in  the  trans- 
action. Pese's  response  contained  unsubstantiated  assertions 
which  were  at  variance  with  evidence  previously  obtained  by  the 
Department.  Specifically,  evidence  showed  that  Pese  had,  pur- 
suant to  a  prior  agreement  with  Caramant  Gesellschaft  fuer 
Technik  und  Industrie  mbH  &  Co.  K.G.,  Wiesbaden,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  ordered  for  that  firm  the  system  in  ques- 
tion which  ultimately  was  diverted  to  an  Eastern  European  desti- 
nation by  Caramant.  Caramant  has  been  denied  all  U.S.  export 
privileges  since  July  20,  1965  (see  3rd  Quarterly  Reports  for 
1965,  1966  and  1968  and  2nd  Quarterly  Report,  1970).  Pese 
alleged  that  he  had  ordered  the  system  for  his  own  company  and 
made  additional  assertions  which  were  in  conflict  with  the  evi- 
dence. 

Pese  was  charged  with  having  made  false  and  misleading  rep- 
resentations and  concealing  material  facts.  He  did  not  answer  the 
charges  and  has  been  held  in  default.  He  may  apply  at  any  time 
to  have  the  default  vacated  and  the  case  further  considered.  Pese 
may  also  apply,  after  five  years  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
order,  to  have  some  portion  or  all  of  the  effective  period  of  denial 
held  in  abeyance  while  he  remains  on  probation. 

Mervyn  E.  Eyett  and  Overseas  Holidays  &  Aircraft  Hire 
(Pty.)  Ltd.,  Braamfontein,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  order  dated  July  24,  1975,  the  above 
firm  and  its  managing  director  were  denied  all  U.S.  export  privi- 
leges for  an  indefinite  period  for  failure  to  answer  interrogatories 
and  furnish  certain  documents  relating  to  the  purchase,  delivery, 
use,  and  disposition  of  three  U.S. -origin  aircraft. 

In  mid-April  1973,  reports  were  received  that  three  Boeing  720 
aircraft  had  been  delivered  to  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  sanctions  imposed  upon  that  country 
and  in  apparent  violation  of  U.S.  Export  Administration  Regula- 
tions. Investigation  disclosed  that  Eyett  and  Overseas  Holidays 
had  taken  delivery  of  three  identical  aircraft  several  days  prior 
to  the  reported  arrival  of  such  aircraft  in  Salisbury.  Relevant 
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and  material  interrogatories  and  a  request  for  certain  documents 
were  duly  served  on  the  respondents. 

The  order  will  remain  in  effect  until  the  interrogatories  are 
answered  and  the  documents  furnished  or  good  cause  is  shown 
for  failure  to  do  so. 

Badru  Pirani,  55  Charles  Street,  East  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

By  an  order  effective  September  2,  1975,  the  above  individual 
was  denied  all  U.S.  export  privileges  for  a  period  of  ten  years  for 
failure  to  provide  the  Department  with  the  required  notification 
of  a  change  of  material  facts  and  intentions  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  U.S.-origin,  strategically  rated  electronic  equip- 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  the  violation  in  1970  and  until  he  was  expelled 
from  Uganda  under  the  terms  of  a  governmental  order  against 
non-citizen  Asians,  Pirani  was  the  manager  of  Industrial  Promo- 
tion Services,  Kampala,  Uganda,  which  had  been  approved  as  a 
recipient  of  U.S.-origin  merchandise  from  a  specified  U.S.  sup- 
plier under  the  "Foreign-Based  Warehouse  Procedure."  The 
approval  was  based,  in  part,  on  certifications  and  representations 
by  Pirani  and  the  firm  that  the  U.S.-origin  merchandise  would  not 
be  sold  outside  Uganda. 

During  the  course  of  a  pre-licensing  check  involving  a  proposed 
exportation  to  the  firm  of  strategically  rated  electronic  equipment 
by  a  different  supplier,  it  was  learned  that  shipments  of  similar 
equipment,  valued  at  approximately  $90,000,  received  earlier  by 
the  firm  under  the  approved  warehouse  procedure  had  been 
diverted  to  Otto  Poeschl  of  Vienna,  Austria.  Poeschl  has  been 
denied  all  U.S.  export  privileges  since  October  3,  1962  (see  4th 
Quarterly  Report,  1962,  and  2nd  Quarterly  Report,  1963) . 

Pirani  was  charged  with  having  failed  to  provide,  with  respect 
to  the  previous  exports  of  strategically  rated  electronic  equip- 
ment, the  required  notification  of  a  change  of  material  facts  and 
intentions.  He  did  not  answer  the  charges  and  has  been  held  in 
default.  He  may  apply  at  any  time  to. have  the  default  set  aside 
and  the  case  further  considered.  He  may  also  apply,  after  five 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  the  order,  to  have  some  portion 
or  all  of  the  effective  period  of  denial  held  in  abeyance  while  he 
remains  on  probation. 

Information  Magnetics  Corporation,  Goleta,  Calif,  and  Infor- 
mation Magnetics  Limited  (formerly  Gresham-Infomag  Ltd.) 
Weybridge,  Surrey,  England. 

Based  on  a  consent  settlement  proposed  by  the  above  firms  and 
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accepted  by  the  Office  of  Export  Administration,  an  order  deny- 
ing participation  by  both  the  U.S.  firm  and  its  British  subsidiary 
in  U.S.  export  transcations  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
December  2,  1974,  was  entered  against  the  respondent  firms  on 
September  11, 1975. 

The  respondent  firms  for  purposes  of  the  proceeding  neither 
admitted  nor  denied  that  they  violated  valid  export  regulations  as 
charged  by  the  Office  of  Export  Administration  in  the  charging 
letter  of  December  20,  1974,  as  amended  by  the  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 24,  1975.  Based  upon  available  information  the  Office  of 
Export  Administration  determined,  however,  that  although  the 
respondent  firms  had  knowledge  of  the  U.S.  Export  Administra- 
tion Regulations,  during  1972  and  1973  they  made  exports  of  over 
$800,000  worth  of  U.S. -origin  equipment  specially  designed  for 
electronic  computers  to  Eastern  European  countries  without  the 
required  validated  export  licenses.  The  Office  of  Export  Adminis- 
tration further  determined  that  in  March  of  1974  the  U.S.  firm 
directed  the  British  subsidiary  to  deliver  disc  heads  and  subas- 
semblies with  a  total  value  of  approximately  $108,000  to  the  Bul- 
garian Legation  in  London.  This  delivery  was  effected  without 
the  required  authorization  from  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom export  control  authorities.  Further,  the  Office  of  Export 
Administration  determined  that  in  October  of  1974  the  U.S.  firm 
exported  or  caused  to  be  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
Poland  a  ferrite  slicing  machine  and  a  ferrite  dicing  machine 
having  an  approximate  total  value  of  $31,000,  without  obtaining 
the  required  final  approval  from  the  Office  of  Export  Administra- 
tioon. 

All  outstanding  validated  licenses  in  which  the  respondent 
firms  have  an  interest  have  been  cancelled.  On  December  2,  1976, 
export  privileges  will  be  reinstated  on  a  probationary  basis  for 
both  firms  until  satisfactory  completion  of  the  five-year  period. 
The  settlement  and  order  also  provide  assurances  by  the  respond- 
ent firms  to  the  Department  that  corrective  actions  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  such  violations  from  occurring  again. 

Sopex  S.A.R.L.,  1  Rue  Louis  Pasteur  and  40  Rue  de  l'Est, 
92100  Boulogne-Billancourt,  France. 

A  notice  of  related  party  determination  issued  September  24, 
1975,  named  the  above  firm  as  a  party  related  to  Albert  Rolland 
and  Societe  Europeene  d'Electronique,  S.A.  (Seurolec).  Rolland 
and  Seurolec  have  been  denied  all  U.S.  export  privilegs  since 
August  19,  1971  (see  3rd  and  4th  Quarterly  Reports,  1971,  and 
supra). 
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.  This  action  was  based  on  findings  that  Rolland  operates  Sopex 
from  the  same  address  as  he  does  Seurolec  and,  in  that  capacity, 
has^evaded  and  could  continue  to  evade  the  terms  of  the  outstand- 
ing denial  order  against  him. 

The  subject  firm  has  been  notified  of  this  determination  and 
has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  reconsideration  or 
termination  upon  good  cause  being  shown. 

Administrative  Imposition  of  Civil  Penalties 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters,  1975,  the  Department 
imposed  the  following  civil  penalties : 

Brooks  Delektro,  Inc.  and  Francine  A.  Brooks,  41  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

By  the  terms  of  a  denial  order  effective  June  1,  1973,  a  civil 
penalty  was  imposed  jointly  on  this  firm  and  individual,  as  were 
periods  of  denial  of  export  privileges  and  probation.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  order,  half  the  penalty  was  paid  and 
the  balance  held  in  abeyance  pending  an  investigation  of  the 
respondents'  business  activities  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
the  order  and  a  determination  as  to  whether  the  respondents 
were  in  substantial  compliance  with  the  export  regulations  during 
that  period.    (See  2nd  Quarterly  Report,  1973.) 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation,  in  nine  instances,  the 
respondents  submitted  documents  which  they  had  falsified  to  con- 
ceal activities  violative  of  the  export  regulations  and  the  denial 
order.  The  investigation  disclosed  that  on  11  occasions  during  the 
period  of  denial  the  respondents  placed  purchase  orders  with 
domestic  firms  for  commodities  to  be  exported,  serviced  export 
transactions  on  nine  other  occasions  during  the  denial  period,  and 
in  one  instance  omitted  a  destination  control  statement  from  an 
export  invoice. 

A  determination  was  made  that  the  respondents  were  not  in 
substantial  compliance  and,  on  May  21,  1975,  an  order  was 
entered  demanding  payment  of  the  remaining  $2,000. 

AGIP  USA,  Inc.,  1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

An  order  dated  June  27,  1975,  imposed  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000 
on  the  above-named  firm  for  failure  to  report,  as  required  by  the 
export  regulations,  the  receipt  of  a  notice  from  its  foreign  par- 
ent company  that  an  anti-Israel  declaration  would  be  required 
for  an  export  to  Iraq.  The  firm  had  been  informed  of  the  report- 
ing requirement  during  a  1968  investigation  relating  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or   boy- 
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cotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  firm  did  not  contest  the  charge 
and  consented  to  the  imposition  of  the  penalty  which  has  been 
paid. 

Inter-Equipment,  Inc.,  595  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

On  June  27,  1975,  an  order  was  entered  imposing  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  $1,000  on  the  above  firm  for  failure  to  report,  as  required 
by  the  export  regulations,  the  receipt  of  a  notice  from  a  company 
in  Libya  that  certain  copies  of  its  invoices  must  bear  a  legend 
having  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  a  restrictive  trade 
practice  by  a  foreign  country  against  Israel.  The  firm  had  been 
informed  of  the  reporting  requirement  during  a  1968  investiga- 
tion relating  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  restric- 
tive trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  against  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States.  The 
firm  did  not  contest  the  charge  and  consented  to  the  imposition  of 
the  penalty -which  has  been  paid. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

By  an  order  dated  June  27,  1975,  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  was 
imposed  on  the  above  firm  for  failure  to  report,  as  required  by 
the  export  regulations,  the  receipt  of  two  requests  for  actions 
which  had  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  a  restrictive 
trade  practice  by  foreign  countries  against  Israel.  The  requests 
originated  with  banks  located  in  Iraq  and  Egypt.  The  firm  had 
been  informed  of  the  reporting  requirement  during  a  1968  inves- 
tigation relating  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  for- 
eign countries  against  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
The  firm  did  not  contest  the  charge  and  consented  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  penalty  which  has  been  paid. 

Continental-Ems co,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1522,  Houston,  Texas. 

In  an  order  issued  June  27,  1975,  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  was 
imposed  on  the  above  firm  for  failure  to  report,  as  required  by 
the  export  regulations,  the  receipt  of  three  requests  for  actions 
having  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  a  restrictive  trade 
practice  by  a  foreign  country  against  Israel.  Two  of  the  requests 
originated  with  an  Egyptian  company  and  the  third  with  an 
Egyptian  bank.  The  firm  had  been  informed  of  the  reporting 
requirement  during  a  1968  investigation  relating  to  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts 
fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  firm  did  not  contest  the  charge 
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and  consented  to  the  imposition  of  the  penalty  which  has  been 
paid. 

Lincoln  E.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Urbanizacion  Garcia,  Calle  3,  No.  50 
Altos,  Aguadilla,  Puerto  Rico,  doing  business  under  the  trade 
names  and  styles,  Lincaloy,  Inc.  and  Atlantic  Equipment  & 
Supply  Co.,  West  Hazleton,  Pa. 

As  reported  above,  civil  penalties  totaling  $5,500  were  imposed 
on  this  individual  under  the  terms  of  a  consent  order  dated  June 
30,  1975.  The  consent  order  also  denied  Robinson,  as  well  as  the 
named  related  parties,  all  U.S.  export  privileges  for  a  period  of  2 
years  with  provision  for  probation  after  6  months. 

Asher  Piatt  and  Teleline  Communications  Corp.,  260  West 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  order  dated  June  30,  1975,  civil  penal- 
ties totaling  $1,100  were  imposed  on  the  above  firm  and  its  presi- 
dent for  eleven  violations  of  the  Export  Administration  Regula- 
tions. 

The  violations  occurred  during  1973-1974  and  involved  eleven 
exportations,  without  the  prior  required  authorization  from  the 
Department,  of  certain  U.S.-origin  commodities  to  the  denied  par- 
ties, Albert  Rolland  and  Seurolec  in  France,  which  parties  have 
continuously  been  denied  all  U.S.  export  privileges  since  August 
19,  1971  (see  3rd  and  4th  Quarterly  Reports,  1971,  and  supra). 
The  commodities  sold  and  shipped  to  the  denied  parties  were 
non-strategic  in  nature  and  no  evidence  was  produced  to  show 
that  the  violations  were  willful. 

Both  respondents  cooperated  fully  in  the  investigation  and  the 
penalties  were  paid  pursuant  to  a  consent  agreement. 

Reinstatement  of  Export  Privileges 

Pursuant  to  regulations  governing  administrative  enforcement 
proceedings,  during  the  second  and  third  quarters,  1975,  the 
Department  modified  its  previous  order  against  the  following  par- 
ties : 

Hilmar  Kristensen  and  Dansk  Impulsfysik  A/S,  Gl.  Dronning- 
gardsalle  3,  2840  Holte,  Denmark. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  denial  order  effective  November  6,  1970, 
the  above  individual  and  the  firm  which  he  served  as  export  man- 
ager were  denied  all  U.S.  export  privileges  for  an  indefinite 
period  for  their  failure  to  answer  interrogatories  and  furnish  cer- 
tain documents  in  connection  with  an  investigation  concerning 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  U.S.-origin  gear  producing  machines 
valued  in  excess  of  $1  million  (see  4th  Quarterly  Report,  1970) . 
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The  respondents  applied  for  relief  from  the  denial  order,  ulti- 
mately providing  adequate  responses  to  certain  of  the  interroga- 
tories and  requests  for  documents  and  showing  good  cause  for 
failure  to  respond  to  the  others.  On  the  basis  of  their  representa- 
tions, and  from  information  in  possession  of  the  Department,  it 
was  determined  that  conditional  restoration  of  their  export  privi- 
leges would  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  export  control 
program.  Accordingly,  an  order  was  entered  August  13,  1975, 
placing  them  on  probation  for  5  years. 

The  respondents  must  comply  fully  with  the  terms  of  probation 
or  face  revocation  of  their  probation  and  denial  of  all  U.S.  export 
privileges  for  such  period  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 
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Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  as  amended  and  extended  by  the  Equal 
Export  Opportunity  Act  of  1972  and  The  Export  Administration  Amend- 
ments of  1974 

[Public   Law   91-184,   December   30,   1969,   as  amended  by  Public   Law   92-412,   August  29,    1972, 
and  Public  Law  93-500,  October  29,  1974.] 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  CONTINUATION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR 

REGULATION   OF   EXPORTS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the   United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.    1.   This    Act  may  be   cited   as   the   "Export    Administration    Act    of 
1969." 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings 

(l)The  availability  of  certain  materials  at  home  and  abroad  varies 
so  that  the  quantity  and  composition  of  U.S.  exports  and  their  distribu- 
tion among  importing  countries  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic 
economy  and  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  fulfillment  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  unrestricted  export  of  materials,  information,  and  technology 
without  regard  to  whether  they  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  potential  of  any  other  nation  or  nations  may  adversely  affect 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  unwarranted  restriction  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
has  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments,  particularly 
when  export  restrictions  applied  by  the  United  States  are  more  exten- 
sive than  export  restrictions  imposed  by  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  has  defense  treaty  commitments. 

(4)  The  uncertainty  of  policy  toward  certain  categories  of  exports 
has  curtailed  the  efforts  of  American  business  in  those  categories  to  the 
detriment  of  the  overall  attempt  to  improve  the  trade  balance  of  the 
United  States. 

(5)  Unreasonable  restrictions  on  access  to  world  supplies  can  cause 
worldwide  political  and  economic  instability,  interfere  with  free  interna- 
tional trade,  and  retard  the  growth  and  development  of  nations. 

DECLARATION   OF  POLICY 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  makes  the  following  declarations: 

(1)    It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  both   (A)  to  encourage  trade 
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with  all  countries  with  which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trading  relations, 
except  those  countries  with  which  such  trade  has  been  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  against  the  national  interest,  and  (B)  to  restrict  the 
export  of  goods  and  technology  which  would  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  military  potential  of  any  other  nation  or  nations  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  export  controls  (A)  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary  impact 
of  foreign  demand,  (B)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  further  significantly 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  fulfill  its  international 
responsibilities,  and  (C)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  exercise  the  neces- 
sary vigilance  over  exports  from  the  standpoint  of  their  significance  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A)  to  formulate,  reformu- 
late, and  apply  any  necessary  controls  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
in  cooperation  with  all  nations,  and  (B)  to  formulate  a  unified  trade 
control  policy  to  be  observed  by  all  such  nations. 

(4)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  its  economic  resources 
and  trade  potential  to  further  the  sound  growth  and  stability  of  its 
economy  as  well  as  to  further  its  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

(5)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A)  to  oppose  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States,  (B)  to  encourage 
and  request  domestic  concerns  engaged  in  the  export  of  articles,  mate- 
rials, supplies,  or  information,  to  refuse  to  take  any  action,  including 
the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing  of  agreements,  which  has 
the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  the  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  any  foreign  country  against  another 
country  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  (C)  to  foster  international 
cooperation  and  the  development  of  international  rules  and  institutions 
to  assure  reasonable  access  to  world  supplies. 

(6)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  desirability  of  sub- 
jecting or  continuing  to  subject,  particular  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, including  technical  data  or  other  information,  to  United  States 
export  controls  should  be  subjected  to  review  by  and  consultation  with 
representatives  of  appropriate  United  States  Government  agencies  and 
qualified  experts  from  private  industry. 

(7)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  export  controls, 
including  license  fees,  to  secure  the  removal  by  foreign  countries  of 
restrictions  on  access  to  supplies  where  such  restrictions  have  or  may 
have  a  serious  domestic  inflationary  impact,  have  caused  or  may  cause  a 
serious  domestic  shortage,  or  have  been  imposed  for  purposes  of  influ- 
encing the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  In  effecting  this  policy, 
the  President  shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  secure  the  removal 
or  reduction  of  such  restrictions,  policies,  or  actions  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  agreement  before  resorting  to  the  imposition  of 
controls  on  the  export  of  materials  from  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  no  action  taken  in  fulfillment  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  to  the  export  of  medicine  or  medical  supplies. 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  institute  such  organiza- 
tional and  procedural  changes  in  any  office  or  division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  has  heretofore  exercised  functions  relating  to  the  control  of 
exports  and  continues  to  exercise  sucb  controls  under  this  Act  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  facilitate  and  effectuate  the  fullest  implementation  of 
the  policy  set  forth  in  this  Act  with  a  view  to  promoting  trade  with  all 
nations  with  which  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  trade,  including  trade 
with  (A)  those  countries  or  groups  of  countries  with  which  other  countries 
or  groups  of  countries  having  defense  treaty  commitments  with  the  United 
States  have  a  significantly  larger  percentage  of  volume  of  trade  than  does 
the  United  States,  and  (B)  other  countries  eligible  for  trade  with  the 
United  States  but  not  significantly  engaged  in  trade  with  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  review  any  list  of  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, including  technical  data  or  other  information,  the  exportation  of  which 
from  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  was  heretofore  pro- 
hibited or  curtailed  with  a  view  to  making  promptly  such  changes  and  revi- 
sions in  such  list  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  furtherance  of  the 
policy,  purposes,  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  include  a 
detailed  statement  with  respect  to  actions  taken  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  in  the  second  quarterly  report  (and  in  any  subse- 
quent report  with  respect  to  actions  taken  during  the  preceding  quarter) 
made  by  him  to  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  pur- 
suant to  section  10. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  use  all  practicable  means  available 
to  him  to  keep  the  business  sector  of  the  Nation  fully  apprised  of  changes  in 
export  control  policy  and  procedures  instituted  in  conformity  with  this  Act 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  widest  possible  trade. 

(b)  (1)  To  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  prohibit  or  curtail  the  exportation  from  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions,  of  any  articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including 
technical  data  or  any  other  information,  except  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe.  To  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve  effective 
enforcement  of  this  Act,  these  rules  and  regulations  may  apply  to  the  financ- 
ing, transporting,  and  other  servicing  of  exports  and  the  participation 
therein  by  any  persons.  Rules  and  regulations  may  provide  for  denial  of  any 
request  or  application  for  authority  to  export  articles,  materials,  or  supplies, 
including  technical  data,  or  any  other  information,  from  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions,  to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  national  security  of  the  United  States  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  their  export  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  their  availability  from  nations  other  than 
any  nation  or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  but  whenever  export  licenses  are  required  on  the  ground 
that  considerations  of  national  security  override  considerations  of  foreign 
availability,  the  reasons  for  so  doing  shall  be  reported  to  the  Congress  in 
the  quarterly  report  following  the  decision  to  require  such  licenses  on  that 
ground  to  the  extent  considerations  of  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
permit.  The  rules  and  regulations  shall  implement  the  provisions  of  section 
3(5)  of  this  Act  and  shall  require  that  all  domestic  concerns  receiving 
requests  for  the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing  of  agreements  as 
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specified  in  that  section  m.ust  report  this  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  such  action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
that  section.  In  curtailing  the  exportation  of  any  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies to  effectuate  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2)  (A)  of  this  Act,  the 
President  is  authorized  and  directed  to  allocate  a  portion  of  export  licenses 
on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  a  prior  history  of  exportation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  United 
States  Government  departments  and  agencies  and  the  appropriate  technical 
advisory  committees  established  under  section  5(c),  shall  undertake  an  inves- 
tigation to  determine  which  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  including  tech- 
nical data  and  other  information,  should  no  longer  be  subject  to  export  con- 
trols because  of  their  significance  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall 
remove  unilateral  export  controls  on  the  export  from  the  United  States  of 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including  techncal  data  or  other  information, 
which  he  determines  are  available  without  restriction  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States  in  significant  quantities  and  comparable  in  quality  to 
those  produced  in  the  United  States,  except  that  any  such  control  may 
remain  in  effect  if  the  President  determines  that  adequate  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  him  demonstrating  that  the  absence  of  such  a  control  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  The  nature 
of  such  evidence  shall  be  included  in  the  special  report  required  by  para- 
graph (4). 

(3)  In  conducting  the  investigation  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  and  in 
taking  the  action  required  under  such  paragraph,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  give  priority  to  those  controls  which  apply  to  articles,  materials, 
and  supplies,  including  technical  data  and  other  information,  for  which  there 
are  significant  potential  export  markets. 

(4)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Equal 
Export  Opportunity  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  special  report  of  actions  taken  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  Such  report  shall  contain — 

(A)  a  list  of  any  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  including  technical 
data  and  other  information,  which  are  subject  under  this  Act  to  export 
controls  greater  than  those  imposed  by  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and  the  reasons  for  such 
greater  controls;  and 

(B)  a  list  of  any  procedures  applicable  to  export  licensing  in  the 
United  States  which  may  be  or  are  claimed  to  be  more  burdensome  than 
similar  procedures  utilized  in  nations  with  which  the  United  States  has 
defense  treaty  commitments,  and  the  reasons  for  retaining  such  proce- 
dures in  their  present  form. 

(c)  (1)  To  effectuate  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2)  (A)  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  monitor  exports,  and  contracts  for  exports, 
of  any  article,  material,  or  supply  (other  than  a  commodity  which  is  subject 
to  the  reporting  requirements  of  section  812  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970)  when  the  volume  of  such  exports  in  relation  to  domestic  supply  con- 
tributes, or  may  contribute,  to  an  increase  in  domestic  prices  or  a  domestic 
shortage,  and  such  price  increase  or  shortage  has,  or  may  have,  a  serious 
adverse  impact  on  the  economy  or  any  sector  thereof.  Information  which  the 
Secretary  requires  to  be  furnished  in  effecting  such  monitoring  shall  be  con- 
fidential, except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
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(2)  The  results  of  such  monitoring  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be 
aggregated  and  included  in  weekly  reports  setting  forth,  with  respect  to 
each  article,  material,  or  supply  monitored,  actual  and  anticipated  exports, 
the  destination  by  country,  and  the  domestic  and  worldwide  price,  supply, 
and  demand.  Such  reports  may  be  made  monthly  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  is  insufficient  information  to  justify  weekly  reports. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  rules  or  regulations  thereunder  shall  be 
construed  to  require  authority  or  permission  to  export,  except  where 
required  by  the  President  to  effect  the  policies  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  President  may  delegate  the  power,  authority,  and  discretion  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  Act  to  such  departments,  agencies,  or  officials  of  the 
Government  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(f)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  section  shall  not  be  exercised  with 
respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity,  including  fats  and  oils  or  animal 
hides  or  skins,  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  approve  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
with  respect  to  any  such  commodity  during  any  period  for  which  the  supply 
of  such  commodity  is  determined  by  him  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  domestic  economy,  except  to  the  extent  the  President  determines  that 
such  exercise  of  authority  is  required  to  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  in 
clause  (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Any  export  license  application  required  by  the  exercise  of  authority 
under  this  Act  to  effectuate  the  policies  of  section  3(1)  (B)  or  3(2)  (C)  shall 
be  approved  or  disapproved  not  later  than  90  days  after  its  submission.  If 
additional  time  is  required,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  other  official  ex- 
ercising authority  under  this  Act  shall  inform  the  applicant  of  the  circum- 
stances requiring  such  additional  time  and  give  an  estimate  of  when  his 
decision  will  be  made. 

(h)  (1)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  defense  posture  of  the  United  States 
may  be  seriously  compromised  if  the  Nation's  goods  and  technology  are 
exported  to  a  controlled  country  without  an  adequate  and  knowledgeable 
assessment  being  made  to  determine  whether  export  of  such  goods  and  tech- 
nology will  significantly  increase  the  military  capability  of  such  country.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  to  provide  for  such  an  assessment  and  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  review  any  proposed  export  of  goods 
or  technology  to  any  such  country  and,  whenever  he  determines  that  the 
export  of  such  goods  or  technology  will  significantly  increase  the  military 
capability  of  such  country,  to  recommend  to  the  President  that  such  export 
be  disapproved. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  determine,  in  consultation  with  the  export  control  office  to  which  licens- 
ing requests  are  made,  the  types  and  categories  of  transactions  which  should 
be  reviewed  by  him  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection.  Whenever  a 
license  or  other  authority  is  requested  for  the  export  of  such  goods  or  tech- 
nology to  any  controlled  country,  the  appropriate  export  control  office  or 
agency  to  whom  such  request  is  made  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
of  such  request,  and  such  office  may  not  issue  any  license  or  other  authority 
pursuant  to  such  request  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  within  which 
the  President  may  disapprove  such  export.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
carefully  consider  all  notifications  submitted  to  him  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
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tion  and,  not  later  than  30  days  after  notification  of  the  request  shall — 

(A)  recommend  to  the  President  that  he  disapprove  any  request  for 
the  export  of  any  goods  or  technology  to  any  controlled  country  if  he 
determines  that  the  export  of  such  goods  or  technology  will  significantly 
increase  the  military  capability  of  such  country; 

(B)  notify  such  office  or  agency  that  he  will  interpose  no  objection  if 
appropriate  conditions  designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
imposed;  or 

(C)  indicate  that  he  does  not  intend  to  interpose  an  objection  to  the 
export  of  such  goods  or  technology. 

If  the  President  notifies  such  office  or  agency,  within  30  days  after  receiving 
a  recommendation  from  the  Secretary,  that  he  disapproves  such  export,  no 
license  or  other  authorization  may  be  issued  for  the  export  of  such  goods  or 
technology  to  such  country. 

(3)  Whenever  the  President  exercises  his  authority  under  this  subsection 
to  modify  or  overrule  a  recommendation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  state- 
ment indicating  his  decision  together  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

(A)  the  term  'goods  or  technology'  means — 

(i)  machinery,  equipment,  capital  goods,  or  computer  software; 
or 

(ii)  any  license  or  other  arrangement  for  the  use  of  any  patent, 
trade  secret,  design,  or  plan  with  respect  to  any  item  described  in 
clause  (i)  ; 

(B)  the  term  'export  control  office'  means  any  office  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  whose  approval  or  permission  is  required 
pursuant  to  existing  law  for  the  export  of  goods  or  technology;  and 

(C)  the  term  'controlled  country'  means  any  Communist  country  as 
defined  under  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(i)  In  imposing  export  controls  to  effectuate  the  policy  stated  in  section 
3(2)  (A)  of  this  Act,  the  President's  authority  shall  include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  imposition  of  export  license  fees. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  HARDSHIP  RELIEF  FROM  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

Sec.  4 A.  (a)  Any  person  who,  in  his  domestic  manufacturing  process  or 
other  domestic  business  operation,  utilizes  a  product  produced  abroad  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  a  commodity  historically  obtained  from  the  United 
States  but  which  has  been  made  subject  to  export  controls,  or  any  person 
who  historically  has  exported  such  a  commodity,  may  transmit  a  petition  of 
hardship  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  requesting  an  exemption  from  such 
controls  in  order  to  alleviate  any  unique  hardship  resulting  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  controls.  A  petition  under  this  section  shall  be  in  such  form  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prescribe  and  shall  contain  information 
demonstrating  the  need  for  the  relief  requested. 

(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  receipt  of  any  petition  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  transmit  a  written  decision  to  the 
petitioner  granting  or  denying  the  requested  relief.  Such  decision  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  setting  forth  the  Secretary's  basis  for  the  grant  or  denial. 
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Any  exemption  granted  may  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary's  decision  with  respect  to 
the  grant  or  denial  of  relief  from  unique  hardship  resulting  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  imposition  of  controls  shall  reflect  the  Secretary's  considera- 
tion of  such  factors  as — 

(1)  Whether  denial  would  cause  a  unique  hardship  to  the  applicant 
which  can  be  alleviated  only  by  granting  an  exception  to  the  applicable 
regulations.  In  determining  whether  relief  shall  be  granted,  the  Secre- 
tary will  take  into  account: 

(A)  ownership  of  material  for  which  there  is  no  practicable 
domestic  market  by  virtue  of  the  location  or  nature  of  the  material ; 

(B)  potential  serious  financial  loss  to  the  applicant  if  not 
granted  an  exception; 

(C)  inability  to  obtain,  except  through  import,  an  item  essential 
for  domestic  use  which  is  produced  abroad  from  the  commodity 
under  control; 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  denial  would  conflict,  to  the  particular 
detriment  of  the  applicant,  with  other  national  policies  including 
those  reflected  in  any  international  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party; 

(E)  possible  adverse  effects  on  the  economy  (including  unemploy- 
ment) in  any  locality  or  region  of  the  United  States;  and 

(F)  other  relevant  factors,  including  the  applicant's  lack  of  an 
exporting  history  during  any  base  period  that  may  be  established 
with  respect  to  export  quotas  for  the  particular  commodity. 

(2)  The  effect  a  finding  in  favor  of  the  applicant  would  have  on 
attainment  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  short  supply  control  program. 

In  all  cases,  the  desire  to  sell  at  higher  prices  and  thereby  obtain  greater 
profits  will  not  be  considered  as  evidence  of  a  unique  hardship,  nor  will  cir- 
cumstances where  the  hardship  is  due  to  imprudent  acts  or  failure  to  act  on 
the  part  of  the  appellant. 

CONSULTATION  AND    STANDARDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  determining  what  shall  be  controlled  or  monitored  under 
this  Act,  and  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  exports  shall  be  limited, 
any  department,  agency,  or  official  making  these  determinations  shall  seek 
information  and  advice  from  the  several  executive  departments  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  concerned  with  aspects  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
and  operations  having  an  important  bearing  on  exports.  Such  departments 
and  agencies  shall  fully  cooperate  in  rendering  such  advice  and  information. 
Consistent  with  considerations  of  national  security,  the  President  shall  from 
time  to  time  seek  information  and  advice  from  various  segments  of  private 
industry  in  connection  with  the  making  of  these  determinations.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  consult  with  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration to  determine  whether  monitoring  under  section  4  of  this  Act  is  war- 
ranted with  respect  to  exports  of  facilities,  machinery,  or  equipment  nor- 
mally and  principally  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  in  the  production, 
conversion  or  transportation  of  fuels  and  energy  (except  nuclear  energy), 
including  but  not  limited  to,  drilling  rigs,  platforms,  and  equipment;  petro- 
leum refineries,  natural  gas  processing,  liquefication,  and  gasification  plants; 
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facilities  for  production  of  synthetic  natural  gas  or  synthetic  crude  oil;  oil 
and  gas  pipelines,  pumping  stations,  and  associated  equipment;  and  vessels 
for  transporting  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  other  fuels. 

(b)  (1)  In  authorizing  exports,  full  utilization  of  private  competitive  trade 
channels  shall  be  encouraged  insofar  as  practicable,  giving  consideration  to 
the  interests  of  small  business,  merchant  exporters  as  well  as  producers,  and 
established  and  new  exporters,  and  provision  shall  be  made  for  representa- 
tive trade  consultation  to  that  end.  In  addition,  there  may  be  applied  such 
other  standards  or  criteria  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  head  of  such 
department,  or  agency,  or  official  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Upon  imposing  quantitative  restrictions  on  exports  of  any  article, 
material,  or  supply  to  carry  out  the  policy  stated  in  section  3(2)  (A)  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  include  in  his  notice  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  an  invitation  to  all  interested  parties  to  submit  written 
comments  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  publication  on  the  impact  of 
such  restrictions  and  the  method  of  licensing  used  to  implement  them. 

(c)  (1)  Upon  written  request  by  representatives  of  a  substantial  segment 
of  any  industry  which  produces  articles,  materials  and  supplies,  including 
technical  data  and  other  information,  which  are  subject  to  export  controls  or 
are  being  considered  for  such  controls  because  of  their  significance  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
appoint  a  technical  advisory  committee  for  any  grouping  of  such  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies,  including  technical  data  and  other  information, 
which  he  determines  is  difficult  to  evaluate  because  of  questions  concerning 
technical  matters,  worldwide  availability  and  actual  utilization  of  production 
and  technology,  or  licensing  procedures.  Each  such  committee  shall  consist  of 
representatives  of  United  States  industry  and  government,  including  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Defense,  and  State,  and,  when  appropriate,  other 
Government  departments  and  agencies.  No  person  serving  on  any  such  com- 
mittee who  is  representative  of  industry  shall  serve  on  such  committee  for 
more  than  two  consecutive  years. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  technical  advisory  committees 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  any  other  department,  agency,  or  official  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  which  the  President  has  delegated  power,  authority, 
and  discretion  under  section  4(d)  with  respect  to  actions  designed  to  carry 
out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act.  Such  committees  shall  be 
consulted  with  respect  to  questions  involving  technical  matters,  worldwide 
availability  and  actual  utilization  of  production  and  technology,  and  licens- 
ing procedures  which  may  affect  the  level  of  export  controls  applicable  to 
any  articles,  materials,  or  supplied,  including  technical  data  or  other  infor- 
mation, and  including  those  whose  export  is  subject  to  multilateral  controls 
undertaken  with  nations  with  which  the  United  States  has  defense  treaty 
commitments,  for  which  the  committees  have  expertise.  Such  committees 
shall  also  be  consulted  and  kept  fully  informed  of  progress  with  respect  to 
the  investigation  required  by  section  4(b)(2)  of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  prevent  the  Secretary  from  consulting,  at  any  time,  with 
any  person  representing  industry  or  the  general  public  regardless  of 
whether  such  person  is  a  member  of  a  technical  advisory  committee.  Mem- 
bers of  the  public  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  present  evidence  to  such 
committees. 
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(3)  Upon  request  of  any  member  of  any  such  committee,  the   Secretary 
"may,  if  he   determines  it   appropriate,   reimburse   such  member  for   travel, 

subsistence,   and   other  necessary   expenses    incurred   by   him    in    connection 
with  his  duties  as  a  member. 

(4)  Each  such  committee  shall  elect  a  chairman,  and  shall  meet  at  least 
every  three  months  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  unless  the  Chairman  deter- 
mines, in  consultation  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  that  such  a 
meeting  is  not  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  such  com- 
mittee shall  be  terminated  after  a  period  of  two  years,  unless  extended  by 
the  Secretary  for  additional  periods  of  two  years.  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult each  such  committee  with  regard  to  such  termination  or  extension  of 
that  committee. 

(5)  To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  technical  advisory  committees,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  in  conjunction  with  other  departments  and  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  the  administration  of  this  Act,  shall  disclose  to  each  such  com- 
mittee adequate  information,  consistent  with  national  security,  pertaining  to 
the  reasons  for  the  export  controls  which  are  in  effect  or  contemplated  for 
the  grouping  of  articles,  materials,  and  supplies  with  respect  to  which  that 
committee  furnishes  advice. 

VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  whoever 
knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or 
license  issued  thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  For  a  second  or  subsequent  offense,  the 
offender  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  the  exports 
involved  or  $20,000,  whichever  is  greater  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  exports  anything,  contrary  to  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued  thereunder,  with  knowledge 
that  such  exports  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  Communist-dominated 
nation,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  times  the  value  of  the  exports 
involved  or  $20,000,  whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency  exercising  any  functions  under 
this  Act,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or  agency  specifi- 
cally designated  by  the  head  thereof,  may  impose  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or 
license  issued  under  this  Act,  either  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  any  other 
liability  or  penalty  which  may  be  imposed. 

(d)  The  payment  of  any  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  may 
be  made  a  condition,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  penalty,  to  the  granting,  restoration,  or  continuing  validity  of 
any  export  license,  permission,  or  privilege  granted  or  to  be  granted  to  the 
person  upon  whom  such  penalty  is  imposed. 

(e)  Any  amount  paid  in  satisfaction  of  any  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt. 
The  head  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  may,  in  his  discretion, 
refund  any  such  penalty,  within  two  years  after  payment,  on  the  ground  of 
a  material  error  of  fact  or  law  in  the  imposition.  Notwithstanding  section 
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1346(a)   of  title  28  of  the  U.S.  Code,  no  action  for  the  refund  of  any  such 
penalty  may  be  maintained  in  any  court. 

(f)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  person  to  pay  a  penalty  imposed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  a  civil  action  for  the' recovery  thereof  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  In  any  such  action,  the  court 
shall  determine  de  novo  all  issues  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  liability. 
Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  in  subsection  (d),  no  such  liability 
shall  be  asserted,  claimed,  or  recovered  upon  by  the  United  States  in  any 
way  unless  it  has  previously  been  reduced  to  judgment. 

(g)  Nothing  in  subsection  (c),  (d),or  (f)  limits: 

(1)  the  availability  of  other  administrative  or  judicial  remedies  with 
respect  to  violations  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license 
issued  under  this  Act; 

(2)  the  authority  to  compromise  and  settle  administrative  proceedings 
brought  with  respect  to  violations  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation,  order, 
or  license  issued  under  this  Act;  or 

(3)  the  authority  to  compromise,  remit  or  mitigate  seizures  and  for- 
feitures pursuant  to  section  1(b)  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  of  June  15,  1917 
(22  U.S.C.  401(b)). 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  7  .(a)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act  or  to  the  imposition  of  any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability  arising 
under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  exercising  any  function  thereunder  (and  officers  or  employees  of  such 
department  or  agency  specifically  designated  by  the  head  thereof)  may  make 
such  investigations  and  obtain  such  information  from,  require  such  reports 
or  the  keeping  of  such  records  by,  make  such  inspection  of  the  books,  rec- 
ords, and  other  writings,  premises,  or  property  of,  and  take  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of,  any  person.  In  addition,  such  officers  or  employees  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations,  and  may  by  subpena  require  any  person  to  appear  and 
testify  or  to  appear  and  produce  books,  records,  and  other  writings,  or  both, 
and  in  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to,  any 
such  person,  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  application,  and 
after  notice  to  any  such  person  and  hearing,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to  appear 
and  produce  books,  records,  and  other  writings,  or  both,  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  complying  with  any  requirements 
under  this  section  because  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  but  the 
immunity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testmony  Act  of  February  11,  1893 

(27  Stat.  443;  49  U.S.C.  46)   shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who 
specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

(c)  No  department,  agency,  or  official  exercising  any  functions  under  this 
Act  shall  publish  or  disclose  information  obtained  hereunder  which  is 
deemed  confidential  or  with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  confidential 
treatment  is  made  by  the  person  furnishing   such  information,   unless  the 
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head  of  such  department  or  agency  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof 
is  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

(d)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  reporting  requirements  shall  be  so 
designed  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  reporting,  recordkeeping,  and  export  docu- 
mentation required  under  this  Act  to  the  extent  feasible  consistent  with 
effective  enforcement  and  compilation  of  useful  trade  statistics.  Reporting, 
record-keeping,  and  export  documentation  requirements  shall  be  periodically 
reviewed  and  revised  in  the  light  of  developments  in  the  field  of  information 
technology.  A  detailed  statement  with  respect  to  any  action  taken  in  compli- 
ance with  this  subsection  shall  be  included  in  the  first  quarterly  report  made 
pursuant  to  section  10  after  such  action  is  taken. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURE  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  8.  The  functions  exercised  under  this  Act  are  excluded  from  the  oper- 
ation o.f  sections  551,  553-559,  and  701-706,  of  title  5  U.S.  Code. 

INFORMATION   TO   EXPORTERS 

Sec.  9.  In  order  to  enable  U.S.  exporters  to  coordinate  their  business 
activities  with  the  export  control  policies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  agen- 
cies, departments,  and  officials  responsible  for  implementing  the  rules  and 
regulations  authorized  under  this  Act,  shall,  if  requested,  and  insofar  as  it 
is  consistent  with  the  national  security,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  effective  administration  of  this  Act,  and  requirements  of  confi- 
dentiality contained  in  this  Act — 

(1)  inform  each  exporter  of  the  considerations  which  may  cause  his 
export  license  request  to  be  denied  or  to  be  the  subject  of  lengthy  exam- 
ination ; 

(2)  in  the  event  of  undue  delay,  inform  each  exporter  of  the  circum- 
stances arising  during  the  Government's  consideration  of  his  export 
license  application  which  are  cause  for  denial  or  for  further  examina- 
tion; 

(3)  give  each  exporter  the  opportunity  to  present  evidence  and  infor- 
mation which  he  believes  will  help  the  agencies,  departments,  and 
officials  concerned  to  resolve  any  problems  or  questions  which  are,  or 
may  be,  connected  with  his  request  for  a  license;  and 

(4)  inform  each  exporter  of  the  reasons  for  a  denial  of  an  export 
license  request. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Sec.  10(a).  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency,  or  other  official  exer- 
cising any  functions  under  this  Act,  shall  make  a  semiannual  1  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  of  his  operations  hereunder. 

(b)  (1)  The  quarterly  report  required  for  the  first  quarter  of  1975  and 
every  second  report  thereafter  shall  include  summaries  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  reports  required  by  section  4(c)(2)    of  this  Act,  together 


1  Frequency    of    reporting    changed   from    quarterly    to    semiannually   by    Public    Law    93-608 
of  January  2,  1975. 
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with  an  analysis  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  (A)  the  impact  on  the 
economy  and  world  trade  of  shortages  or  increased  prices  for  articles,  mate- 
rials, or  supplies  subject  to  monitoring  under  this  Act,  (B)  the  worldwide 
supply  of  such  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  .and  (C)  actions  taken  by 
other  nations  in  response  to  such  shortages  or  increased  prices. 

(2)  Each  such  quarterly  report  shall  also  contain  an  analysis  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  (A)  the  impact  on  the  economy  and  world  trade  of 
shortages  or  increased  prices  for  commodities  subject  to  the  reporting 
requirements  of  section  812  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  (B)  the  world- 
wide supply  of  such  commodities,  and  (C)  actions  being  taken  by  other 
nations  in  response  to  such  shortages  or  increased  prices.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  fully  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  provid- 
ing all  information  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  making  such 
analysis. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  11.  The  term  "person"  as  used  in  this  Act  includes  the  singular  and 
the  plural  and  any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  other  form  of 
association,  including  any  government  or  agency  thereof. 

EFFECTS   ON    OTHER   ACTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Act  of  February  15,  1936  (49  Stat.  1140),  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  exports  of  tinplate  scrap,  is  hereby  superseded;  but  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  supersede,  or  other- 
wise affect  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  authorizing  control  over  exports 
of  any  commodity. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  to  the  President  under  this  Act  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  such  manner  as  to  achieve  effective  coordination  with  the  authority 
exercised  under  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C. 
1934). 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  13.  (a)  This  Act  takes  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949. 

(b)  All  outstanding  delegations,  rules,  regulations,  orders,  licenses,  or 
other  forms  of  administrative  action  under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
or  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  shall,  until  amended 
or  revoked  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  the  same  as  if  promulgated  under 
this  Act. 

TERMINATION   DATE 

Sec.  14.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act  terminates  on  September  30, 
1976,  or  upon  any  prior  date  which  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  or 
the  President  by  proclamation  may  designate. 

OTHER   REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  changes  made  in  the  wording  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  the  Export  Administration  Amendments  of  1974  also  provide: 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  include  in  a  quarterly  report  under  section  10  of 
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the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  an  accounting  of  actions  taken  to 
expedite  the  processing"  of  export  license  applications  as  required  under  sec- 
tion 4(g)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

The  President  is  directed  to  review  all  laws,  regulations  issued  thereunder 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  other 
Government  agencies,  governing  the  export  and  re-export  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, articles,  technical  data  or  other  information  relating  to  the  design, 
fabrication,  development,  supply,  repair  or  replacement  of  any  nuclear  facil- 
ity or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  report  within  six  months  to  the  Congress  on 
the  adequacy  of  such  regulations  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
capability  for  nonpeaceful  purposes.  The  President  is  also  directed  to  review 
domestic  and  international  nuclear  safeguards  and  to  report  within  six 
months  to  the  Congress  on  the  adequacy  of  such  safeguards  to  prevent  the 
proliferation,  diversion  or  theft  of  all  such  nuclear  materials  and  on  efforts 
by  the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  strengthen  international  nuclear 
safeguards  in  anticipation  of  the  Review  Conference  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
February  1975  pursuant  to  Article  VII,  section  8  of  the  "Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons." 
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